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I just drove a new Nash “600.” 


Believe me—it’s the darndest experience 
ever had in an automobile. 


Who would beliece that—with the weather 


} 


at two below—a driver could take off his 


coat, and feel warm as toast! 


Well, J did it in a Nash with Weather-Eye 
Conditioned Air! 


] 
i 


Whe would beliere that a big car like this 
would deliver more than 25 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline—at average highway speed? 


t 


t 


would beliere 


This Nash ‘600’” proved it! 


Whe car would run so 
quietly you could hear a whisper inside? 


I did—in a Nash! 
Who would 


believe they’d ever build a car Gr 


Nash 





won't squeak or rattle in body or frame? 

A car a man could park with a twist of the 
wrist? A car with a double-size bed available 
for overnight trips? 


I 


Well—they’ve done it with Nash! 


But there’s one thing I can’t tell you about— 
something you can’t even imagine—that’s 
the thrill of driving a Nash “'600.”’ 
Believe me. you've got to try it—to really 


realize what a wonderful thing has happened 
to automobiles! 





1902 


Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 


eat Cars Sinee 





Product of Nash research and engineering 
new Unitized body-frame construction 
sets the pattern for cars to come. Built a 
ew way, with frame and body we/ded into 


y1 





le steel-girdered unit, it is safer and 


eliminate noise-making joints. 


































ORLD’S LARGEST 


John Hancock Mutual Life Building being 
glazed with 16,205 L-0-F Glass Insulating 
units for greater comfort, clearer vision. 


Architects and engineers for Boston’s newest 
skyscraper chose Thermopane for all windows 
because it is the most modern glazing ma- 
terial available. 

Providing year-round insulation, Thermo- 
pane is composed of two or more panes of 
glass, separated by a hermetically sealed 
air space. Its advantages include: more 
accurate and economic control of air condi- 
tioning equipment...reduced heat Joss 
through glass... minimizatron of roomside 
condensation with controlled humidity and 
temperature ... reduced sound transmission 
...and, of course, greater comfort. Because 
of Thermopane’s metal-to-glass seal, dirt and 
moisture cannot enter the air space. 

Thermopane is available through L:O-F 
Glass Distributors. Over 60 standard sizes 
facilitate its use in the windows of both new 
and old buildings. 

Complete information available upon re- 
quest. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
1418 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Every window opening in the 26-story, com- 
sa air-conditioned John Hancock Mutual Life 
nsurance Building in Boston is being glazed with 
Thermopane to provide maximum air conditioning 
efficiency, Architects: Cram & Ferguson, Boston. 
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Moderate Andover 
Since its founding in 1778, Phillip 


e ST hin ow. | } Academy has been anything but a schoo) 
for rich boys (Newsweek, Nov. 17, 1947) 


Throughout its history many men from ql] 


ae : ; an over the United States came to Aniloye; 
with no financial backing, and_ through 

: scholarships and their own work complete 

| 2 St wante / their course of study and went on to 


college. 
Facing a steadily mounting deficit, th, 
= =a refused to raise the tuition 
p 1! eyond the present figure of $1,250, » 
APLASSOUCARTESREET SSS yA y 2 NE that Andover would be available to boy; 
from families of moderate means. Th» 
verage tuition of ten other prominent 
boys’ boarding schools for 1947 is $1,535, 


JAMES GouLp 
Treasurer 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


Discrimination Ratio 

In your Dec. 29, 1947, issue H. E. P, 
Walker challenges you to compare the 
figures on Jewish enrollment in_ profes. 
sional schools with the proportion of Jevs 
in the total population. Then, he argues, 
it will be seen whether or not there js 
collegiate discrimination against Jews. 

Familiar though it is, this is a pretty 
ingenuous notion to come from a man whi, 
as business manager of Mary Hardin. 
Baylor College, has a sophisticated know! 
edge of figures and lives constantly ev- 
posed to an atmosphere of clear, unbiased 
thinking. 

It seems to me that the charge of dis- 
crimination can be properly proved or 
disproved only by comparing enrollment 
with the number of qualified Jews who 


7 wish to enter professional schools. ‘That's 
T Cc JJ } ICO Tap al the point, isn’t it? The statistics on tle 
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YES, 178 GOOD-BY FOREVER" 70 GARBAGE! 


Pre rer emner a 








DISPOSALL 


ED, DISPOSALL MEANS 

> the - GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE 
rofes. a aan : SR AUTOMATICALLY ! 
Jews ; % ; e “ ; 

roues, 
ere is 
VS. 
retty 
1 who, 
ardin- 
‘now! 
y & thao, forever. A cleaner, more healthful, more 


biase ‘ 
lased sanitary home! 


@ New kitchen marvel, The General Electric Disposall,* shreds all food waste—washes it down the drain 


Imagine! Your home rid of garbage 


ff dis. A J Imagine! Countless footsteps saved 
ed ot ag each day—with food waste disposed of 
‘iment i co immediately, right in the sink, before it 
; who Bee eo 4) \ ‘ can become odorous, harmful, pesty 
Lhat’s alt garbage! 

m. the = 





Just see—in the pictures below-—how 
simply, efficiently the Disposall works 
... once you’ve scraped all food waste, 


1, Out of sight, under the sink, the 2. Protecting cover on sink drain 


yton, 
s all 
cula- 
dway 
york. 

new 
» be- 
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even rinds and bones, into the drain. 


3. Turning on cold water automat- 


cally starts the General Elec- 
tric Disposall. Food waste is 
shredded into tiny particles, 
flushed into sewer or septic tank, 





4, Disposall’s swirling action helps 


keep drains clean. It’s the mod- 
ern, easy, sanitary way to dis- 
pose of all food waste in your 
home .. . immediately. 


Disposall looks like this. A sim- 
ple appliance that fits most any 
sink, it has a capacity ample for 
food waste from any one meal 
for an average family. 


5. You'll agree with Disposall users 


whosay: “It’s my favorite kitch- 
en appliance.” “I’d never give 
it up.” “It saves me 32 minutes 
aday.”’“*Sosanitary.” “Perfect.” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


is locked with twist to left, once 
waste is scraped into drain open- 
ing. Notice openings in the cov- 
er, for clean, flushing water to 
enter the Disposall as it works. 


For the perfect laborsaving com- 
bination, the Disposall can be 
teamed up with a General Electric 
Dishwasher in a comp!ete Electric 
Sink! General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


DISPOSALL 


*General Electric’s registered trade- 
mark for its food-waste appliance. 





Asbestos...as priceless as jewels 


Nearly 2000 years ago, Pliny the Elder 
mistakenly thought that asbestos grew 
in the desert and became “habituated 
by the sun to resist fire!" He valued it 
as highly as precious jewels. | 


_— f An asbestos 
deposit was found right inthe — 
middle of New York City! Geologists ; 
discovered itin 1810, at whatis <a 
now 59th Street and 10th Avenue. ‘ 


To resist the cold of the stratosphere 

and frictional heat in its earthward 
plunge, the German V-2 rocket 
contained asbestos insulztion 
Around its mixture lines! 


< 


During 2 heavy gale, 

the 8.6.Western Star > 
sank to the bottom. "™™% 
When she was raised pee 
syears later, her KeM 
pipe insulation was 

still in good serviceable 
condition! 


Think of it! Three years in Davy Jones’ locker... yet ready for 
use again when the ship was salvaged! That’s a sure-enough case 
of durability—the kind of durability you can expect from K&M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia pipe insulation. 


Of course, you get more than just durability from “Featherweight.” 
First, last and all the time, you can count on its high insulating 
efficiency. This combination of asbestos and magnesia is still one 
of the best industrial insulating materiais ever discovered, for 
temperatures up to 600°F. 


“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is fire-proof, extremely light 
in weight, and mechanically strong enough to withstand all ordi- 
nary service conditions. Expert K&M Application Contractors, 
located strategically throughout the country, stand ; 

ready to serve your needs. Why not turn your 

insulation problems over to K&M? 


Nature made bistbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY ee AMBLER ce PENNSYLVANIA 
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Jewish cloakmakers and non-Jewis)) hots 
clerks in the population have nothing {, 
do with the question, since neither gro, 
offers itself for admission to profession, 
schools, 


Davip Ons 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> Is Mr. Walker aware of the fact that, j 
general, the Jewish people of this county 
have striven to give their children a high; ff 
education at the expense of everythin jh 
else? I invite Mr. Walker to check th 
reform-school records, to check the ‘econ fi 
of the penal institutions and see for hin. 
self whether or not these populations ay fh 
3.5 per cent Jewish. He, and others, woul 
be rudely awakened. 
Any neophyte of statistics would jot ty 
to correlate populations and enrollment a 
a particular college group, especially whe fh 
the group is such a small percentage of tle 
country. 
Bup Rivxiy 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PIs it fair*to encourage or discourag fh 
fellow Americans in the choice of ther 
personal ambitions as to the field the 
want to make their life’s work? If of 
wouldn’t such a policy work to the gret i 
detriment of the country as a whole? §— 

Percentages for fellow Americans undef 
any circumstances to me are No. | uw: 
American and should be discouraged by 
all of us who believe in the Constitution 


and the Bill of Rights. 


ARMAND May & 
Atlanta, Ga. 


> Shades of Thomas Jefferson! What hag 
religious affiliation to do with college re 
quirements? Why any percentage’ : 
Ben Rasinowiz i 
B’nai B'rith ; 


Coatesville, Pa. 


Henry VIII and the Church 


Newsweek, which prides itself on itt 
accuracy, really slipped badly in the De 
29 number. The department of Religiol 
has this boner: “Meanwhile, the founde 
of the Church of England, Henry VIII 
had taken carols under his official wing. 

Tue Rev. Epwarp G. Barrow F 

Rector F 

St. Paul’s Church 
Brainerd, Minn. 


P PROTEST STATEMENT HENRY LIGHTED 

FOUNDED CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ASK ANE 

COMPETENT UNBIASED HISTORIAN. ; 

THE VERY REV. EDWARD R. WELLES | 

PRESIDENT FF 

ANGLICAN SOCIETY, AMERICAN BRANCH 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


> To say Henry VIII was the founder 0 
the Church of England is as absur:! as 


“ec osveek, January 1°, 19 
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Inflation seems to us the biggest, toughest 















“a problem in America today. So far as our 
E own business is concerned, we’re doing 
_“ ; everything humanly possible to check it. 
ler 
| they National Dairy companies across the 
aa country send their ablest men each month 
eo FF to share ideas and experiences. From such 
under meetings, and from constant research, come 
1 ue new methods and new economies which 
sed by help keep product quality up and product 
7 prices down. 
May ; Here are some figures covering the years 
1939 to 1947: 
oie: . Increase in cost of food .... 106% 
: Increase in cost of fluid milk . 63% 
WITZ i 
é Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
4 so much as the average of other foods. Our 
J profit from all of our milk divisions aver- 
h aged less than % cent per quart of milk 
on ite sold in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
™ Dedh business makes—and much less than the 
Religion average profit in the food industry. 
founder 
y Vill It is truer today than ever that nature’s 
| wing. most nearly perfect food—milk—gives 
ae ‘ you more for your money than anything 
si else you can eat. 
LIGHT 
sk AR 
LES : sSTImy An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- . 
[DENT i NATIONAL DAI RY icans consider 10-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ince & ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 


es’ 
Qwt 


41, 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 


profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 


His checks 


protect your checkbook 


The periodic check-ups of power 
equipment by this Hartford Steam 
Boiler inspector may add years to 
the useful life of a costly installation 
in your plant—as hundreds of case 
histories show. 

He is one of a staff—the largest 
of its kind—that is nationally rec- 
ognized for its specialized training 
in detecting conditions that could 
lead to an accident—and hit your 
checkbook hard. 

This staff gives full time to peri- 
odic inspections of power equipment 
insured with Hartford Steam Boiler. 
It has on call the experience accu- 


mulated by the Company in 82 years 
of concentration in this one highly 
specialized line. Moreover the field 
inspectors are strategically located 
so as to be quickly available for 
help in emergencies. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions that make Hartford Steam 
Boiler the first choice, by a wide 
margin, among purchasers of boiler 
and machinery insurance. 


Your agent or broker can tell 
you how the Com- 
pany’s unique facili- 
ties can help protect 
your own plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines e Electrical Equipment 
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Culver 


say Constantine was the founder of Chris- 
tianity because he gave it his royal recog- 
nition. 


Epitn Ham™Monp GATES 
Norwich, Ohio 


> Your slip in church history is an offense 
to the Episcopal Church. 


Rev. Roy Petrway 
Rector 
The Church of Our Saviour 
Atlanta, Ga. 


> Thank you for a splendid story of the 
Christmas carol, sympathetically and 
beautifully written. 
Mrs. Nicuoxias H. Pruscu 
San Francisco, Calif. 


It was far from NEwSWEEK’s intention 
to offend any Episcopalians or Anglicans— 
who believe that Henry VIII and the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York merely 
reiterated the freedom of the ancient 
Church of England, which goes baci: to 
the primitive church and the faith celiv- 
ered to the Saints. However, as the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica puts it, at the time 
of Henry VIII, “by the changes in doc- 
trine and discipline the Church of Eng!and 
abandoned the distinctive beliefs and de- 
votions of medieval Christianity; and by 
the acceptance of the royal supremacy, it 
not only repudiated the authority o} the 
Roman pope, but received the status and 
constitution of an independent national 
church.” 


Moon and Midnight 


For attention of Mr. John R. Mohr, 
Oakland, Calif., in connection with his 
somewhat juvenile explanation of the “1? 
noon—12 midnight” question in your 
Letters to the Editor column (NEwsw££k, 
Nov. 24, 1947) : 

Why does not Mr. Mohr, instead of 
“arguing and discussing” the subject, ‘ake 
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Preposterous, you say. 

Well, probably so. It’s just a way of saying that 
no matter what your shipping problem is, the Nor- 
folk and Western is equipped and ready to help you 
solve it. 

Proven ability to handle unusual assignments 
as well as the usual ones, is based on long experience 
... modern, efficient equipment... skilled, 
conscientious employees . . . up-to-date operating 
methods . . . and roadbeds and trackage built for 
fast, safe transportation . . . which all adds up to 
Precision Transportation. 







© COLUMBUS 


es 














Norfolk and Western freight representatives are 
located in principal cities throughout the United 
States. Their long experience in railway trans- 
portation . . . their daily, close association with 
thousands of shippers .. . their intimate under- 
standing of their railroad and'the close cooperation 
it gives them, qualify each of them to serve you — 
to help you handle the ‘‘tigers’’ that come to your 
desk, without obligation. N. & W. freight repre- 
sentatives are as near as your telephone. Call on 
them at any time. 





RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





NS NNN Ever watch a boat skim through the water? Smoothly, 


quietly, it moves almost without effort. When the 
craft is properly designed it operates on the prin- 
ciple of flotation friction, which cuts resistance to the 
very minimum. 

Sleeve Type Bearings operate on practically the 
same principle. When the unit in which they are in- 
stalled is in motion, a film of the lubricant separates 
the shaft from the bearing. Thus, the only friction is 
within this film . . . between the tiny molecules of the 
oil. As a result, the coefficient of friction is at the 
minimum virtually dependent on the viscosity of the 
lubricant. 

Where the bearing application calls for smooth, 
quiet operation with a low coefficient of friction, 
choose Sleeve Bearings. To get the finest in Sleeve 
Bearings—come to Johnson Bronze. We make all 
types .. . we are ready to serve you now. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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his cue from Webster’s International Die. 
tionary or the Encyclopedia, but mo 
particularly from the United States Pog 
Office Department? 

The latter government agency, since jts 
establishment, has consistently, correctly 
used “12 m” to denote 12 noon (12 meri. 
ian to the uninitiated) , and “12 p.m.” to 
indicate 12 midnight, since that hour 5 
the last before antemeridian beginning at 
12:01. Surely, Mr. Mohr has received jy 
his lifetime a letter in the mails which hag 
been postmarked either at 12 m or 12 pm, 


J. P. Daty 
Washington, D.C. 


> Your “advice for sign painters” (News. 
WEEK, Nov. 24, 1947) certainly begs the 
question from a practical point of view, 
If you quoted the Bureau of Standard 
correctly, it is not much help either ip 
saying “it is 12 noon or 12 midnight” since 
there have been for many years commonly 
accepted abbreviations for both “noon” 
and “midnight.” 

Before the so-called Continental system 
of recording time from 0000 to 2400 was 
used in navigation, 12 m (meridian) de 
noted 12 noon and 12 p.m. (post meridian) 
denoted midnight of the civil day. 

While it is true that at noon and mid. 
night “the sun is neither before nor after 
the meridian” practical men think of the 
sun being on the meridian only at noon, 
If they didn’t, not only would 12 a.m. bh 
incorrect but so would 9 a.m. since the 
theorist could not know whether am. 
meant before the sun was on the meridian 
at its zenith (noon) or on the meridian at 
its nadir (midnight). However, if we 
follow the ancient custom of thinking of 
the sun being on the observer’s meridian 
only at noon (which is the only time he 
can observe it on the meridian without 
going on a polar expedition), then it 
follows that midnight is after the meridian 
or 12 p.m. 


Joun H. Peterson 
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100,000 Oldsmobile owners, who drive the Hydra-Matic way, are blazing 
the trails tomorrow’s motorists will follow. They go without shifting 
without pushing a cluteh—as Hydra-Matie Drive shifts the gears and do: 


the footwork for them. During the past 8 years, these 400,000 Oldsmob: 


owners have proved the day-after-day dependability of GML Hydra-Matie Drive. And today, as Oldsmobile le: 


the way into a new Golden Era of progress and advancement, Hivdra-Matic Drive ts still first... automaticall 


General Motors’ Hydra Matic Drive will be offered at extra cost in the Futuramic Oldsmobile “98” and the Dynamic “60” and “70” for 1913 


ruTuramic J [J SMOBIL 
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For Your [ntormation 


FORWARD MARCH: Once more, 
NEWSWEEK calls the attention of its 
readers to a worthy and necessary 
drive. While this one is officially the 
“March of Dimes,” any contribution 
over and above would be well within 
the by-laws of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Since 1943, 
more than 72,000 cases of polio were 
reported in this country, and for many 
victims hope for recovery rests upon 
the foundation, now conducting its 
tenth year “on the march.” 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 





PAPER NOTE: Many readers already have noted the fact 
that with the Dec. 29 issue Newsweek started the new year 
sporting an improved and higher-quality paper. Of heavier 
stock (43 pound as against the former 38 pound) , the paper 
is specially processed and coated. It makes for pleasanter 
handling, greater readability, and clearer photographic re- 
production. We’re happy, finally, to get back to prewar 
quality paper, after the years of shortage during which it 
was occasionally necessary to print on what one surly reader 
described as “burlap.” But it’s practically impossible to please 
all the people all the time. Just the other day, we received a 
protest from one who stated that high-grade paper has too 


much glare to it. About the only thing to do is glare right 
back. 


NONPARTISAN: Harry Murkland, Newsweex’s Latin 
American editor, should be pleased by South American recog- 
nition of his story on the Venezuelan Presidential election 
(Newsweek, Dec. 29, 1947) . His firsthand report commented 
on the orderly conduct of the voting: Three clippings from 
Caracas newspapers have since come to this office, each re- 
printing part or all of Murkland’s observations. They are: 
El Pais, which is the voice of the Democratic Action party 
and is leftist; El Universal, which is middle-of-the-road: and 
EI Grafico, which is ultra-conservative, to such a degree that 
it was repudiated by its own candidate. El Pais commends 
Murkland for his “impresionante objetividad.” Quotations 
by both right and left, as well as center, completed the po- 
litical gamut for Murkland’s “objetividad.” 


THE COVER: Newsweek readers are by now accustomed to 
Special Projects Editor Harold Isaacs’s versatile and com- 
petent reporting on an astonishing variety of subjects. This 
week he makes a foray into still another field with a full report 
on actress Katharine Cornell, who is making important 
Broadway news (see page 82). Isaacs, who has spent most 
of his life covering wars and inter- 
national politics, says it was like “a 
vacation with pay.” Usually classified 
as a skeptic, he invaded the never- 
never world of backstage and tried to 
keep out of the way of actors, stage- 
hands, and electricians. In Miss Cor- 
nell’s dressing room afterward, the 
actress, who had been put through 
hours of searching questions, smiled 
conqueringly and said: “{ didn’t expect a cynic like you 
could ever get this wide-eyed.” 

Incidentally, Miss Cornell’s production of Shakespeare’s 
“Antony and Cleopatra” is breaking all previous records. 
She is shown here in the battle dress she wears in one of the 
play’s climactic scenes (photo by Halsman) . 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 
Capital Straws 

fhere’s an increasing possibility that 
Justice William O. Douglas may leave the 
Supreme Court to take a top Administra- 
tion job for a fast build-up as a Vice Presi- 
dential contender . . . Senator Lodge is 
planning to push his plan for a U.S. For- 
eign Legion to be made up of anti-Com- 
munists the -vorld over. He says it would 
solve the Army’s problem of getting ad- 
ditional combat troops. Army officials 
won't admit it, but they’re interested—as 
are some prominent anti-Red refugees over- 
. . Stanton Griffis, Ambassador to 
Poland, is angling for Lewis Douglas’s post 
in London on the assumption that Doug- 
las will head up the foreign-aid program 
... The Loyalty Review Board soon will 
issue an order clarifying Attorney General 
Clark’s list of subversive organizations. It 
will distinguish between a Communist 
front and the Communist party, for ex- 
ample. 


seas . 


Democrats and the $40 Plan 

Democratic Congressional leaders were 
miffed by Truman’s $40 tax-cut proposal 
because it upset their own prior strategy 
to combat the GOP Knutson bill. They 
weren’t consulted by the White House be- 
forehand, and the $40 idea was as much 
a flyimg-saucer sensation to them as to 
Republicans. They had planned a $3,000,- 
000.000 tax cut to substitute for the 
$5.600,000,000 Knutson bill. But now they 
will have to ditch this and stand behind 
the Truman proposal even though they 
feel it js doomed to defeat. Should the 
Knutson bill be vetoed, however, they 
would have a chance to present their com- 
promise. 


New Cabinet Post 

A quiet campaign is under way to create 
anew Cabinet post by making the Federal 
Works Agency into a Department of Fed- 
eral Works, It’s now an independent agency 
headed by Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming. 
The idea is to expand the agency’s opera- 
tions to the point where it will take over 
all nonmilitary construction and purchas- 
ing of supplies, much of which is now 
hancled by the various agencies themselves 
or divided among several agencies. 


National Notes 

A strong movement is under way in both 
houses of Congress to increase the pay of 
all postal employes. Many members now 
agree that the rising cost of living has 
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caused most distress among this group of 
Federal workers . . . Unreported proceed- 
ings of the last conference on juvenile de- 
inquency called by Attorney General Clark 
disclose that the FBI proposed to finger- 
print every child in the country and keep 
the records as a basis for dossiers. The plan 
was debated two days by a panel of juve- 
nile-court judges, but finally rejected by 
them and by the Justice Department itself 
. . . The Coast Guard will ask Congress 
for authority to set up a peacetime wom- 
en’s reserve modeled after its wartime 
Spars. 


Wallace’s Prospects 

Democratic headquarters is seriously 
disturbed over how much strength the 
Wallace camp could attract from the 
women’s vote. Latest census estimates 
show there are now more than 94,000,000 
potential voters in the nation, 48,000,000 
of them women. Some politicians are 
afraid Wallace’s charges that Administra- 
tion foreign policies are leading the U.S. 
toward war may have a magnetic appeal 
for many mothers, wives, and sisters of 
veterans. Incidentally, Wallace belittlers 
were surprised by polls in the East show- 
ing 11 to 18% of those sampled as pro- 
Wallace. If Wallace has this much po- 
litical weight now, they ask, how much 
more will he have during the campaign, 
when almost any Republican opposition 
to the Marshall plan would back up his 
own stand? 


‘Little UN’ Plan 

A proposal for a “little United Nations” 
in Congress during the period of foreign- 
aid study is being considered by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. If it is 
adopted, the sixteen Marshall-plan nations 
will be invited to send representatives to 
sit in on committee hearings and listen to 
floor debate. Their role would be as ob- 
servers and liaison officers, reporting back 
to their own nations the intent of the U.S. 
Congress. Advocates of this plan believe it 
would create a feeling of greater unity 
among pro-democratic Western countries 
and help combat Communist propaganda 
about U.S. “dollar diplomacy” among 
European peoples. 


La Follette’s Role 


Former Sen. Robert La Follette of Wis-’ 


consin probably will play an important 
role compromising between Republicans 
and the Administration in the forthcom- 
ing fight over the Marshall plan. As a 
former colleague and trusted friend of key 
Republicans, and at the same time a firm 
believer in the Administration’s program, 


he’s becoming increasingly useful as a point 
of contact. Already he’s been invited by 
Taft to brief him and other Republicans 
on the economic background of ERP. 
What La Follette’s place in the eventual 
ERP administration organization will be, 
if any, is still uncertain. 


Trivia 

Plans are afoot for Margaret Truman to 
sing at the Jefferson-Jackson Centennial 
Dinner in Washington Feb. 19 . . . Mrs. 
Truman has consented to receive the wom- 
en who will attend the dinner. In previous, 
noncampaign years the First Lady, despite 
urging, didn’t invite them to the Execu- 
tive Mansion .. . Cyrus Ching, the director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, frequently receives letters which 
assume that he is Chinese . . . The Air 
Force hopes to have its new blue uni- 
forms ready by spring. The several differ- 
ent styles are expected to include Eisen- 
hower-type jackets for duty and fancy 
white mess jackets for dress . . . The cloak- 
room comment on the President’s State of 
the Union message that got the heartiest 
chortles was the understatement of Rep- 
resentative Colmer of Mississippi: “It 
looks to me like a declaration of intent to 


” 


run. 
wv 


Trends Abroad 

Friction between Communists and fel- 
low travelers in Greece is threatening to 
split the EAM organization headed by 
guerrilla “General” Markos Vafiades. Sev- 
eral non-Communist leaders already have 
told Markos that they will desert him if 
his newly proclaimed “Free Greece” gov- 
ernment agrees to absorb Greek Mace- 
donia into a Slav federation . . . The new 
British policy of stronger resistance to 
Russia will be reflected in a series of 
speeches by government leaders following 
that of Herbert Morrison. Incidentally, 
it’s. significant that Bevin’s new private 
secretary is Frank Roberts, former Brit- 
ish counselor in Moscow and Britain’s top 
Soviet expert . . . Spanish diplomats are 
sounding out London on how Britain 
would react if France asked the U.S. to 
include Spain in the Marshall plan. They 
hint that a formal statement from Spain 
may be advanced at the next meeting of 
the sixteen nations, and possibly sponsored 
by one of them. 


French Red Strategy 

French Communists are convinced that 
U.S. interim aid will be entirely inade- 
quate and will let France down again into 
the economic slough long before the Mar- 
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shall plan can be implemented. They say: 
“America is sending a 6-year-size coat to 
fit a grown man.” In the interval expected 
between the exhaustion of interim-aid 
funds and the beginning of Marshall-plan 
aid the Communists count on staging their 
next general upheaval. Meantime, they 
are recruiting “martyrs,” men prepared 
for fierce and unrelenting action. This 
marks a complete reversal of last year’s 
French Communist strategy—legitimate 
political pressure from inside the govern- 
ment, in which they participated. 


Pound Devaluation Talk 

There’s new behind-the-scenes agitation 
in London for devaluating the British 
pound. Some business leaders say it’s 
essential both economically and politically. 
They claim the export program will fail 
unless costs are cut and wages pegged, 
but warn that resistance will be tremendous 
and may produce a grave situation in 
industry. Therefore, they argue, why not 
by-pass the potential crisis and bring the 
official pound rate down to its real inter- 
national level, which seems to be below 
$3.00? Government economists are split 
on the issue, with a majority opposed on 
the ground that Britian would lose more 
on imports than it would gain on exports. 


Turkish Cynicism 

Turkish diplomatic spokesmen abroad 
offer a surprisingly candid explanation of 
recent hints that Turkey might come to 
amicable terms with Yugoslavs, Bulgar- 
ians, and Rumanians. They say Turkey 
hasn’t forgotten its wartime experiences 
when it learned that a country showing 
no signs of “staying bought” could profit- 
ably play both ends against the middle. 
Certainly, they agree, the U.S. now is put- 
ting up a lot of money, but as one unoffi- 
cial Turkish adviser put it: “Who will pay 
more money for something he already 
has?” Besides, the Turks point out that 
they naturally are more nervous than dis- 
tant Americans and British when people 
talk lightly of war in the Balkans over 
the Greek situation. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. occupation authorities in Germany 
soon will issue a report on Soviet court 
abuses in the Russian zone. It will charge 
that under Russian procedure the accused 
is considered guilty at the start and the 
trial is a mere formality to determine the 
extent of the penalty . . . Negotiations 
with Portugal for the continuation of U.S. 
wartime bases in the Azores are virtually 
completed. The agreement is likely to ex- 
tend for a five-year period . . . Former 
Queen Helen of Rumania tells friends that 
Premier Groza tried hard to persuade 
Michael to study Marxist dialectics, but 
would not accept the king’s counteroffer: 
to study an hour a day if Groza would 
accompany him on the trial flight of his 
new airplane . . . One major barrier to 
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Franco-American cooperation on Germany 
is the deep distrust of the French for U.S. 
occupation commander General Clay. 
Some French officials accuse him of a will- 
ful misunderstanding of their motives. 


Vv 


Highway Aid Proposal 

There’s strong sentiment in the House 
Public Works Committee in favor of put- 
ting Federal-aid allotments for highway 
construction on a permanent $500,000,000- 
a-year basis. This sum more than doubles 
the amount of Federal aid for road build- 
ing approved by Congress in most pre- 
war years. It approximates Federal gas- 
oline-tax revenues. Advocates of the pro- 
posal contend it would permit state 
highway departments to lay out long- 
range construction programs that would 
result in more miles of improved high- 
ways for the dollars spent. 


Row Over Stockpiling 

Western Senators are incensed over 
what they term a total disregard for the 
potential output of their states in the 
government’s current stockpiling program. 
If their wrath explodes it will tip off the 
public to the Administration’s great ac- 
tivity in scouring foreign markets for 
magnesium and other essential minerals, 
in apparent preparation for possible world 
conflict. The Western senators contend 
the resources of their states should be 
developed instead to make the nation 
self-sufficient and, incidentally, to aid 
Western industrial development. 


Margarine Campaign 

Watch for a strong drive soon in Con- 
gress for repeal of the Federal tax on 
oleomargarine. Margarine interests believe 
now is their best chance of getting bills 
through because big dairy states, such as 
Illinois, are growing large acreages of 
soybeans and other crops used in mar- 
garine manufacture. They fear that if 
they wait until the current unusual de- 
mand for fats is spent they won’t get as 
far as they might this year. Also, they'll 
try to eliminate the compulsory butter- 
purchase provisions in the military ap- 
propriation bills. Figures gathered by 
Representative Mitchell of Indiana show 
that last year the armed services, which 
bought 26,690,000 pounds of butter at an 
average of 66 cents a pound, could have 
saved $10,000,000 by using colored mar- 
garine. This also would have reduced 
butter prices by increasing the amount 
available to the public. 


Business Footnotes 

Detroit insiders say General Motors 
will cut prices on de luxe-model home ap- 
pliances in the spring but will do it with 
little fanfare for fear the public would 
expect reductions in the prices of auto- 
mobiles . . . The steel industry soon will 
announce that its current program of plant 


additions and technical improvements will 
expand annual capacity by 5,000,000 tons 
instead of the 3,000,000 it had estimated 
. . . Draperies and piece goods top all 
other department-store merchandise in in- 
ventory price increases since January 1941, 
according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
computation. 
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Movie Notes 

Sam Goldwyn’s “The Bishop’s Wife”’ js 
not living up to box-office expectations, 
despite glowing notices from the critics. 
Trade insiders suspect the main difficulty 
is the lack of appeal in the title . . . With 
production costs mounting and stars’ sal- 
aries at an all-time high, producers are 
remembering the old saw: “The play’s the 
thing,” and are searching out top-flight 
properties in which to present lesser-known 
performers ... A Hollywood theater plans 
to show the feature race at Santa Anita 
on a large movie-size television screen 
each Saturday afternoon . . . The Marx 


brothers will appear as a team once again 
in “Diamonds in the Sidewalk,” to be pro- 
duced by Mary Pickford and Lester 
Cowan from an original Ben Hecht story. 


Radio Lines 

Benay Venuta, radio and Broadway 
musical-comedy singer, will head up a new 
network quiz show called Keeping Up 
With the Kids. Parents will compete with 
their offspring . . . A new twist to ABC’s 
Candid Microphone program will involve 
celebrities using the hidden mike to play 
practical jokes on other celebrities .. . A 
show-business commentary series tilled 
Down Front With Rudy Vallee will go on 
Mutual soon .. . Now that Henry Morgan 
has a new sponsor (Rayve Creme Sham- 
poo), chances for similarly brash Jack 
Paar to return to commercial radio seem 
brighter. But radio men feel a mistake 
was made before in putting the two comics 
on the same network the same evening . . 
Gabriel Heatter is expected finally to 
surrender his 9 p.m. Mutual niche and 
move to an earlier time so the network 
can schedule half-hour shows every evening. 


Miscellany 

The mystery-story writer John Dickson 
Carr (alias Carter Dickson) soon will send 
to Harper a biography of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Working on it for two 
years with the close cooperation of one 
of Sir Arthur’s sons, Adrian Conan Doyle. 
he’s had access to all the Doyle papers 
. . . Cartoonist Bill Mauldin, unhappy 
over clashes with his syndicate editors, 
intends to quit United Feature Syndicate 
when his contract expires in April . . 
The furniture trade still is campaigning 
against the use of the word “borax” to 
indicate cheap furniture. The term orig- 
inated long ago when soap manufacturers 
accepted wrappers as coupons for higlily 
ornate, overpriced Victorian furniture. 
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Are Americans Wiser 
than Chinese? 


Are Americans wiser than the Chinese? Of 
course not. The Chinese have more thousands 
of years of wisdom behind them than we have. 


Then why do Americans have more food 
‘than the Chinese? 


Is the average American a better man than 
ithe average Pole? Of course not. There are 
countless American citizens whose ancestry 
is Polish. 

Nevertheless take any civilization in re- 
corded history and see if you can find a land 
or a people so blessed with the things that 
make life good and worth the living. 


Why is this? After all, Americans are just 


like the peoples they sprang from in other 
lands, 


Burlin éton Mills 
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No supermen built this country. It was the 
Climate of Freedom that made the American 
business man prosper where, in other lands, 
his work was partially nullified by unfavor- 
able political systems of one kind or another. 


We at Burlington Mills consider ourselves 
fortunate that we were able to work in this 
Climate of Freedom and build perhaps the 
greatest textile organization of its kind in the 
world—prodded on by the competition of 
other mills also free to seek the favor and 
patronage of the American people. 


Thus, unwittingly, because Bur-Mil fabrics 
are worn by millions and used to adorn 
millions of homes, Burlington is “woven into 
the life of America.”’ 





Greensboro, N. GC. 


' Makers of « Women’s Wear Fabrics - Men’s Wear Fabrics - Decorative Fabrics - Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns « Hosiery - Ribbons 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Chances for substantial tax reduction are improved by 
Truman’s State of the Union and budget messages. 


Big Treasury surpluses predicted for this fiscal year and the 
next, in spite of heavy expenditures, strengthen the case for 
tax cuts. 


Republicans expect to provide more leeway for tax re- 
duction by slashing the budget. They can easily save almost 
$1,000,000,000 merely by refusing to approve Universal Military 
Training, Federal aid to education, and other new programs, 
apart from aid to Europe, which probably will be trimmed also. 


> Truman’s own $40 tax-bonus plan, which hasn’t a chance, 
is regarded in Congress as a tacit admission that he can’t prevent 
a tax cut in view of the favorable budgetary situation. 

House action on the Knutson bill is expected this month. 
Senate leaders expect to deliver a final bill to the White House 
by the end of February. They still plan to shave Knutson’s bill, 
but probably not as much as they talked about in December. In 
any event, the final bill will raise exemptions, permit husbands 
and wives to split income, and lower surtax rates somewhat. 


> Chances for Universal Military Training at this session 
are about 50-50. The balance could be tipped either way by 
developments abroad. 

W allace’s opposition probably helps somewhat. Some mem- 
bers are fearful of finding themselves in bed with the third party 
on an issue it is stressing. 


> Federal aid to education likewise has a chance but isn’t a 
sure thing. The $290.000,000 budgeted for it by Truman will be 
a tempting item to Congressional economizers. 

House leaders are unenthusiastie even about Taft’s less ex- 
pensive aid bill, in spite of the eagerness of many members to 
get Federal funds for primary and secondary schools in their 
states. 


> Few of the social-welfare projects enumerated by Truman 
in his State of the Union message will get out of Republican- 
controlled committees of the House. Leadership opposition is 
strong. 

GOP strategists argue that these measures are advocated by 
Truman in an effort to counteract the effect of Wallace’s de- 
fection, and that the Republicans would only be helping him out 
of a political hole if they gave him the legislation he wants. 


> Approval of the Marshall plan, including the controversial 
four-year authorization, is now strongly indicated. But whether 
it will come before April 1, when emergency relief ends, is 
questionable. 

Effectiveness of Secretary Marshall’s appeal for a broad 
enough authorization to do the job or none at all is granted 
even by opponents of the ERP. But they will nevertheless try to 
insert limiting amendments. 
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A compromise on administrative features may be worked 
out before the legislation reaches the floor of either house. Both 
the Herter Committee, which wants a bipartisan board, and the 
Administration, which wants a single administrator responsive 
to State Department policy direction, are anxious to avoid an 
open fight. 


> A perceptible easing of Russo-U. S. tensions will play into 
the hands of Marshall-plan opponents if it continues for long. 
Recent overtures from Soviet satellites, particularly Yugoslavia, 
and modification of anti-U.S. propaganda behind the Iron Cur- 
tain already are thinning the atmosphere of crisis. 

Whether the Russians are quieting down in a deliberate 
effort to help the Wallace Presidential candidacy and hurt the 
Marshall plan’s chances or only gathering their forces for new 
assaults nobody in Washington professes to know. 


U.S. officials don’t expect the calm to last very long in 
either case. Experience since the war indicates that appearances 
of betterment in U.S.-Soviet relations are usually deceptive. 


> Developments in Palestine are worrying U.S. officials 
more than they have admitted publicly. The Arab campaign 
against the Jewish communities of Palestine is expected to be- 
come increasingly serious. 

Demands for U.S. troops to police the partitioned country 
will become more insistent through the winter and spring. 


> Opposition to the Voice of Ameriea radio program is dy- 
ing out in Congress. The Smith-Mundt bill making radio broad- 
casts a permanent instrument of U.S. foreign policy and author. 
izing other propaganda activity abroad will be one of the first 
bills passed at this session. 


Senators and representatives who went to Europe las! 
summer disagree about relief but are virtually unanimous in 
their opinion that the U.S. must step up its information efforts. 


> A fight over renewal of the Second War Powers Act 
which is due to expire March 1, is now indicated. The law as i! 
stands is a catchall for miscellaneous leftover war controls. 

Can manufacturers and users are threatening to oppose re- 
newal to prevent continued government allotment of the still 
limited tin supply. They say the government is using this 
power to force them into an agreement further curtailing use 
of tin at a time when the world supply is improving. 


> St. Lawrence Waterway legislation will get a run for its 
money at this session. It is to be given right of way in the Senate 
ahead of Marshall-plan and tax bills. 

Favorable Senate action is predicted by its sponsors but the: 
don’t expect to get their bill through the House, where Eastern 
Seaboard states have a bigger nucleus of votes to build on. 


> What to do about rent control is still undecided. Con- 
gressional leaders are searching for a formula that will be ac- 
ceptable to real-estate interests and _ still not outrage more 
numerous tenants in an election year. 
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Your frozen coal knocked out... cold! 


Robins Car Shakeout shakes frozen hopper cars “broom clean” in minutes 


The giant shaker on top of that car 
unloads frozen coal or other bulk 
material with speed and efficiency 
never before thought possible. 


And that should mean a lot to you 
this winter — with slow, costly un- 
loading jobs at hand. 


It saves hours of labor, too. Just 
lower this portable unit onto the car 
and push a button. The Robins Car 
Shakeout does the rest . . . with no 
hand labor. 


Even ifthe load is frozen or tightly 
packed, the intense vibration gener- 
ated by this 5-ton machine effec- 
tively breaks the bond holding the 
frozen material to the car. The 
shuddering of the entire car on its 
own springs quickly discharges the 
material through the hopper doors. 


This action—supplemented if neces- 
sary by a small amount of heat— 
empties most frozen cars ‘“‘broom 
clean”’ in less than 10 minutes. 


Remember, too, that normally the 
Robins Car Shakeout empties 50- to 
70-ton carloads in 2 to 5 minutes. 
This means you can move emptied 
cars off your siding in a hurry... 
save expensive demurrage charges. 
No damage to cars! No danger to 
the operator! And you save time 
... labor... money. 


Continuous field operations by hundreds 
of users prove that this method of un- 
loading hopper cars is as much as twelve 


times faster than manual unloading. 


Why not find out now how a Robins 
Car Shakeout can “knock out” your 
winter unloading problems? 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, 
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A note on your company letterhead to 
Dept. W-1, Robins Conveyors Division, 
Passaic, N. J., will bring you this new 
booklet about the Robins Car Shakeout. 
Or ask for a Robins engineer to tell you 
the complete story in person. No obligation! 
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~ When he wants to 


SPOTLIGHT © 
Product -Quality 


“SOLID BRASS GEM.” That’s what this manufacturer 
calls his flashlight — with pardonable pride. For in sell- 
ing flashlights — as in selling countless other products 

- that one word “Brass” says quality as plainly as a 
jeweler who says “Solid gold.” 

Something he forgot to say, though, is that his flash- 
light is a gem production-wise, too. No other metal but 
Brass can be drawn, threaded and machined so easily and 
perfectly, no matter how intricate the form or shape. 

Now there are two more factors in this sales and pro- 
duction picture: (1) Uniform quality of Bristol Brass 


sheet, rod and wire, order after order — the same de- 








pendability that held rejection-percentage of cartridge 


Brass practically down to zero for four years of World 
War II — and four other wars before that. And (2) the 
dispatch of Bristol Brass service, now speedier than ever 
thanks to new furnace and rolling mill equipment. Put 
it up to Bristol’s Sales Engineers to show you how Bristol 
Brass can increase the profitability of your product, both 


in production and sales. Write and say when. 
The 
BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office : 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Election Waltz, Opus "A8 


Seldom had Harry S. Truman been more 
entertaining. Bess, his wife, could not sup- 
press her merriment; his daughter, Mar- 
garet, almost guffawed. The business: 

After waiting ten minutes in the recep- 
tion room of Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington last Tuesday night, Jan. 6, for the 
arrival of tardy José Iturbi, concert pian- 
ist, the President had greeted the apolo- 
getic José with: “You can make up for it, 
Mr. Iturbi; play the A-flat waltz, opus 42, 
by Chopin as an encore.” 

turbi, who has played straight man to 
Jimmie Durante in the movies, knew a 
chance to build up a gag when he saw one, 
particularly in the presence of news 
cameramen. He studiously looked baffled: 
obligingly, pianist Harry Tru- 
man strummed his fingers across 
an imaginary keyboard and 
hummed the tune for pianist 
José Iturbi while everybody 
roared with laughtér. Upshot: 
almost two hours later, obvious- 
ly enjoying the entire program, 
the President got his encore 
number. 

The Chills: Next day, Harry 
Truman climbed into an official 
White House car and motored 
to Capitol Hill to deliver his 
State of the Union message. 
Seldom had he been less enter- 
taining; without  straightman 


José Iturbi, his punch lines 
missed their mark; even his wife 
and daughter, looking down 
fron. the gallery, appeared 


bored. The business: 

The President, facing a GOP- 
controlled Congress, had drafted 
a niessage so steeped in politics 
that even the youngest page 
boy could not mistake its im- 


port. Pianist Harry Truman 
was asking for an encore all 
right. but this was one he hoped 


to play—the election 
opus ‘48. 

In contrast to the night be- 
fore, the audience reaction was 
about as warm as a polar cap. 
As Mr. Truman finished his 
address, shook hands with Con- 
gressional dignitaries, and de- 
parted for the waiting White 
House ear, Dewey L. Fleming, 
veteran Washington correspond- 


waltz, 


. 


© 


ent for The Baltimore Sun, put the esti- 
mate of the press gallery into a single cap- 
sule crack. “To get Harry out of here,” he 
said, “they'll have to chop a hole in the ice.” 


State of the Platform 


Some congressmen scowled. Some twid- 
dled their thumbs. Others squirmed in their 
seats, suppressed yawns, or fell fast asleep. 
What the 80th Congress thought of Presi- 
dent Truman’s annual address on the State 
of the Union last Wednesday, Jan. 7, was 
all too obvious. Its mood, on both sides of 
the aisle, ranged from frowning annoyance 
to soporific boredom. Its attitude was 
frigid, if not downright impolite. 
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.. glumly they” listened to his 








While the President plodded through 
his 5,500 words, eager-beaver Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio scribbled marginal 
notes on an advance text. Rep. Harold 
Knutson, Minnesota Republican, and Sen. 
Glen H. Taylor, Idaho Democrat, picked 
at -their teeth. House Republican Leader 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana fidgeted 
with his fingers. House Democratic Leader 
Sam Rayburn of Texas slumped lower and 
lower in his armchair. When Mr. Truman 
spoke of “permanent farm prosperity,” 
Rep. John W. Flannagan Jr. of Virginia, 
ranking Democrat on the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, dozed off, then woke with 
a start and yawned. Rep. A. Sidney Camp 
of Georgia also had trouble staying awake. 

Not so Leslie C. Arends of Illinois, the 
House Republican Whip, who wore a mis- 
chievous grin. “It suddenly occurred to 
me,” Arends later jibed, “that for the first 
time I had the privilege of participating 
in a Democratic convention. Candidate 
Truman has just delivered the 
first major political address of 
1948.” 

Although Arends’s crack, of 
course, was equally political, the 
President’s message sounded, 
even to nonpartisans, as much 
like a Democratic party plat- 
form as a report on the State of 
the Union. It was a mail-order 
catalogue of political promises. 

Actually, except on the tax 
question, it contained nothing 
new. The ten-year plan of social 
progress which it proposed was 


a grab bag filled from the 
pigeonholes where old New 


Deal proposals had been resting. 
But Mr. Truman’s over-all 
impression was obvious to 
everyone from columnist David 
Lawrence on the right to PM 
editorialist Max Lerner on the 
left: Because of Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s Presidential candidacy, 
Mr. Truman was abandoning 
his middle-of-the-road _ politics 
of a year ago to fight for reelec- 
tion as a New Deal liberal. 
(Pause for Applause): 
What the White House had of- 
ficially predicted would be a 
“slugging message” turned out 
to be flat and pedestrian. Mr. 
Truman himself never sounded 
duller. Although he read his 
speech more slowly than usual 





* In the first row (1. tor.) Margaret 
Truman, Mrs, Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
and Mrs, Truman; behind them, Clark 
Clifford, the President’s special coun- 
sel and speech writer, and his wife. 
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(120 words a minute), he often stumbled 
over words or emphasized wrong ones. He 
kept his eyes glued to the brown-leather, 
loose-leaf notebook in which his message 
was typed in broadly spaced lines. Even 
among the Northern Democrats who were 
friendliest to the President’s program, he 
aroused little enthusiasm. The result: Con- 
gress sat on its hands. 

No less than seven times, Mr. Truman 
visibly paused for applause, only to hear 
exactly none. It was only at 1:55 p.m., 22 
minutes after the President began his 40- 
minute message, that Congress made its 
first audible response—and that was mock- 
ing handclasps from Republican rear rows 
following Mr. Truman’s promise to “carry 
out my Constitutional duty to adminis- 
ter” the Taft-Hartley Act. Only six times 
in all did Congress applaud. 

Even these thin cheers might have been 
withheld if it hadn’t been for a pitying 
valleryite, Mrs. Delia Weimer, whose hus- 
‘hand is secretary to Rep. Thomas E. Mor- 
van, Pennsylvania Democrat. Herself pro- 
Wallace and a member of the Progressive 
Citizens of America, Mrs. Weimer started 
the applause when Mr. Truman launched 
into his tax program. “I just decided,” 
she explained, “it was time somebody got 
up enough nerve to applaud.” 

Harking Back: So familiar was the 
President’s program that it could hardly 
have evoked enthusiasm even from a po- 
litically friendly Congress. The catchall 
included: 

Civil-rights legislation, Alaskan and Ha- 

waiian statehood, broadening of the “half- 
finished” social-security system, Federal 
health and education programs, a long- 
range public-housing program, extension 
of rent control, conservation of natural re- 
sources, TVA-like systems for other great 
river basins, a long-range farm program 
including continued price supports, rais- 
ing of minimum wages from 40 to 75 cents 
hourly (which would raise lumber, leath- 
er, tobacco, and other workers a total of 
. $500,000,000 annually), maintenance of 
strong armed forces (the only proposal 
which both Republicans and Democrats 
applauded enthusiastically) , institution of 
Universal Military Training, prompt ap- 
proval of the European Recovery Program 
as a “vital measure of our foreign policy 
[and] decisive contribution to world peace” 
(whereupon Mr. Truman stopped for ap- 
plause and got none), all ten points of the 
anti-inflation program presented to Con- 
gress in November (again Mr. Truman 
stopped for applause and got none), and 
holding of government expenditures “at 
the lowest safe levels” (here, an outright 
horselaugh from Rep. Howard H. Buffett 
of Nebraska and several other Republi- 
-cans) . 

It was only when the President finally 
got around to his novel tax program 
that he evoked scattering applause from 
the Democratic side—on Mrs. Weimer’s 
prompting. He called for “a cost-of-living 
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tax credit” of $40 for each taxpayer and 
for each dependent, which if enacted 
would pare nine or ten million persons 
from the tax rolls, retroactively effective 
Jan. 1, 1948. In order to keep total tax 
revenues unchanged “until inflation has 
been stopped,” he proposed that corpora- 
tion taxes be increased $3,200,000,000. 
Presumably, this recommendation would 
require an increase in corporation income 
taxes generally from 38 to 51 per cent. 

But even the Democratic response to 
this tax proposal, which might have been 
expected to be politically popular, was 
hardly deafening. 

Challenge Accepted: Mr. Truman 
had scarcely departed from the Capitol 
when it was evident that his program had 
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COST-OF-LIVING BONERS ! 


Packer—N,. Y. Daily Mirror 
Taxes: One cartoonist saw it this way 











been relegated to a refrigerator. The Re- 
publican leadership hardly warmed to its 
New Dealing ideas; even those Democrats 
who approved its philosophy 100 per cent 
were disappointed by its lack of any 
priorities or timetable as to what should 
be done when within the next ten years. 
Its No. 1 immediate request, for the $40 
cost-of-living tax credit, was branded “The 
Voters’ Bonus Bill of 1948” by The New 
York Times and pronounced “dead as a 
mackerel” by Congressman Knutson, au- 
thor of the GOP’s more drastic tax-cut 
plan. Its only significance: to put Mr. 
Truman on record as favoring personal 
income-tax cuts in an election year. 
Although the Truman message was cal- 
culated to appeal to potential supporters 
of Henry Wallace, the third-party candi- 
date himself was scathingly sarcastic: 
“The President sets the same objectives 
he set in 1946. If he were President in 


1958, he would still be asking for the 
same objectives because no progress would 
have been made in obtaining them.” 

GOP National Chairman Carroll Reece 
termed the message a mythical Truman. 
to-Wallace note saying: “Dear Henry: 
Come home, all is forgiven, and you can 
write your own ticket.” Retorted Demo- 
cratic National Chairman J. Howard Mc- 
Grath: “The President offers us a busi- 
nesslike program of progressive liberalisin, 
It shows us the road to a better standard 
of living for all of our people and for 
peace and prosperity abroad.” 

If the President’s inspiration was _po- 
litical, so was Senator Taft’s, when he 
likened Mr. Truman to “Santa Claus, with 
a rich present for every special group in 
the United States.” Taft estimated that 
the Truman program would mean $10. 
000,000,000 more a year in Federal ex- 
penditures, declaring it could only “add 
up to national bankruptcy.” Equally tart- 
ly, ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen, who like 
Taft is seeking the GOP Presidential nom- 
ination, accused Mr. Truman of offering 
the voters “forty pieces of silver” as a 
“price for their betrayal of their own 
good judgment.” 

Plainly, out of the egg that Mr. Truman 
laid on Capitol Hill was hatched the 1948 
campaign. If it was the political challenge 
that it appeared to be, the Republicans 
obviously were willing to accept it. 


Budget and Axes 


For the first time in sixteen years, the 
GOP bloc in Congress this week welcomed 
a Presidential budget with open arms. 

Not that the economy-minded Republi- 
cans exactly approved President Truman’s 
estimated expenditures of $39,669,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 
In fact, they were aghast to note that this 
sum was up $1,941,000,000 from the cur- 
rent year, reversing the postwar trend of 
declining budgets. 

What made the GOP beam was that 
the President conveniently included in his 
budget $5.735,000,000 needed to finance 
proposals in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, several of which had virtually no 
chance of enactment. In short, it amounted 
to an open invitation to Republican 
budget-cutters to sharpen their axes and 
make an imposing economy record on 
which to wage the 1948 campaign. 

Naturally, not even John Taber, two- 
fisted, economy-minded chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, could 
chop off the entire sum. For it included 
$4,000,000,000 for the European Recovery 
Program, which Congress probably would 
reduce but certainly would not eliminate 
entirely. But Mr. Truman’s New Dealish 
requests beckoned to the economy ax: 
$15,000,000 to start a national heaith- 
insurance program (financed by a pay- 
roll tax of one-half of one per cent), 
$100,000,000 to broaden social security, 
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<19,000,000 to begin a long-range housing 
program, $290,000,000 for Federal aid to 
state school systems, $80,000,000 for anti- 
inflation measures (including stand-by 
price and wage controls and rationing 
powers), and $4£00,000,000 to begin Uni- 
versal Military Training. 

The Big Three: To justify his budget, 
\r. Truman called it “even more realistic 
and hard-boiled than the budget of 1948.” 
He argued that 79 per cent of it reflected 
“the cost of war, the effects of war, and 
our efforts to prevent a future war.” The 
three biggest items: 
> <11,025.000,000 for the newly unified 
armed services, up $279,000,000, largely 
because of big boosts to $900,000,000 for 
aircraft procurement and $285,000,000 for 
military stockpiling. 
> <7,009,000.000 for international affairs, 
up 81,476,000,000, to prevent “the exten- 
sion of totalitarian rule’—in contrast to 
367 days earlier, when the President fore- 
cast that the era of large-scale foreign re- 
lief was “almost over.” 
> <(),102,000.000 for veterans, down $530,- 
000.000, because the number of veterans 
cetting education, job-training, unemploy- 
ment, and self-employment allowances is 
expected to fall. 

The balance of $15,533,000,000 divided 
this way: interest on the public debt, 
§5.250,000,000; social welfare, health, and 
sectirity, $2,028,000,000; tax refunds, 
$1,990,000,000; transportation and com- 
munication, $1,646,000,000; natural re- 
sources, $1,626,000,000 (including a $204,- 
000.000 increase for the Atomic Energy 


Commission, to $660,000,000); general 
government, $1,157,000,000; agriculture, 
$906.000,000; education and_ research, 


$387,000.000; reserve for contingencies, 
$20,000,000; finance, commerce, and in- 
dustry, $190,000,000; labor, $116,000,000; 
housing and community facilities, $38,- 
000.000. 

Despite such whopping requests, the 
President predicted the budget would re- 
main balaneed for the third year running. 
Assiiming no business recession, he esti- 
mated government receipts at $44,477,- 
000.000 for 1949, against $45,210,000,000 
for 1948. A surplus of $4,808,000,000 for 
1949 was forecast, against $7,483,000,000 
for 1948. These surpluses, he insisted, were 
a “most effective” anti-inflation weapon, 
and should be used to reduce the public 
debt from the present $256,000,000,000 to 
$246,000,000,000 by June 30, 1949, rather 
than decrease the tax burden as advocated 


by the GOP. 


ERP; 
A Plea for a Plan 


George C. Marshall wanted to be un- 
obtrusive. Flustered at reaching the House 
chamber two minutes after the other Cabi- 
net members had filed in to hear President 


Truman’s State of the Union message, he 
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Marshall’s “all or nothing”... 


tried to slip in unnoticed through a side 
door and take the nearest seat in the 
Cabinet’s front row. When Secretaries 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach and W. Averell 
Harriman insisted that he sit on the center 
aisle as the ranking Cabinet member, he 
protested: “No, no, no.” But by that time 
the whole Congress was on its feet, giving 
him a spontaneous ovation. Blushing a 
burnished copper, Marshall then took the 
honor seat. 

The next day, Jan. 8—a year and a day 
after he was appointed Secretary of State 
—the soldier-diplomat threw his immense 
personal prestige behind the European Re- 
covery Program which evolved from his 
Marshall plan. As the opening witness be- 
fore Arthur H. Vandenberg’s Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, he was calm and 
courteous, dignified and eloquent, unrattled 
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by the popping flashbulbs and_ blinding 
kliegs. His five hours on the stand added 
up to a single challenge: 

“Either undertake to meet the require- 
ments of the problem or don’t undertake 
it at all.” 

Marshall insisted: 
> That “an inadequate program would in- 
volve a wastage of our resources with an 
ineffective result.” 
> That Congress authorize the recovery 
program for the full four and one-quarter 
years rather than on a “piecemeal” basis 
of year-to-year “relief” — although he 
agreed to leave out of the authorization the 
$17,000,000,000 total which Vandenberg 
had called “only an educated guess of 
highly doubtful validity.” 
> That the requested $6,800,000,000 for 
the fifteen months starting April 1 had 
been “computed with precision” and was 
not an “asking figure” padded in anticipa- 
tion of Congressional economizing. 
> That “serious deterioration” would re- 
sult in Western Europe if the ERP was 
delayed long after April 1, in the face of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft’s prediction that it 
would not be set up before July 1. 
> That the proposed Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration must be under the 
State Department on issues of foreign 
policy because “there cannot be two Sec- 
retaries of State.” 

“If we decide,” Marshall summed up, 
“that the United States is unable or un- 
willing effectively to assist in the recon- 
struction of Western Europe, we must ac- 
cept the consequences of its collapse into 
the dictatorship of police states.” Then, 
admitting that the whole ERP was a 
“calculated risk,” he added: “There is no 
doubt in my mind that if we decide to do 
this thing we can do it successfully.” 

The Rocky Road: But although Mar- 
shall threw his entire weight behind the 
ERP, it was hardly enough to shove aside 
all opposition. So long as he occupied the 
stand, the Senatorial questioning was po- 
lite and friendly. But after he retired in 
favor of Ambassador to Britain Lewis W. 
Douglas, the queries became pointed and 
searching. Not only Marshall’s plan, but 
even Marshall personally, became the 
targets. 

Marshall’s proposal for an Economic Co- 
operation Administration was the target of 
Chairman Vandenberg, who has the chief 
responsibility for piloting the ERP through 
Congress. ._The Michigan Republican 
warned: “You must create a system in 
which the American people have con- 
fidence or you will be sunk without 
trace. They have a feeling that the ad- 
ministration of foreign grants-in-aid since 
the war has been pretty sterile of results 
... They want a new element of business 
responsibility that will give them a re- 
liance that this program is to be con- 
ducted in a businesslike way. Otherwise 
you will fail and fail miserably.” 

Marshall personally was attacked by the 
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usually sympathetic Walter F. George of 
Georgia, second ranking Democrat on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Accusing the 
Secretary of State of using a “technique of 
propagauda that shouldn’t be resorted to,” 
he flabbergasted his fellow committeemen 
by fuming: “The Secretary says . . . we 
must do the whole thing or no part of it. 
That is not a proper statement to make 
before the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment .. . It is a method that should 
not have been used by the Secretary in 
giving his judgment of the necessities of 
the situation.” 

Plainly, not even Marshall personally 
would be able to smooth or shorten ERP’s 
rocky path through Congress. 


Charles Luckman breezed into Wash- 
ington National Airport last September 
aboard his Lockheed Lodestar, Miss Lever, 
with a fixed idea. As the 38-year-old won- 
der boy president of Lever Bros. Co., 
ebullient Chuck Luckman was easily the 
nation’s super soap salesman. He could sell 
soap to a mermaid and toothpaste to a 
mummy. As the newly appointed chairman 
of the Citizens Food Committee, he fizzed 
with confidence that selling Americans on 
the idea of conserving grain wasn’t bas- 
ically different and wouldn’t be any more 
difficult. 

Luckman launched his conservation 
campaign as though it were a brand-new 
bubble bath. He ordered the six Lever 
Bros. advertising agencies to submit ideas. 
Setting up headquarters in two suites at 
the Carlton Hotel, he plunged into round- 
the-clock conferences with radio network 
executives. 

Many of his top aides were advertising 
or public-relations experts, and his advis- 
ers were newspaper and magazine execu- 
tives. Harry S. Truman beamed: “Just wait 
until you see the ads he’s got. They'll 
knock your eyes out.” 

After two and a half months of high- 
pressure huckstering with such slogans as 
“Buy wisely, eat sensibly, waste nothing,” 
“The food you save may save a life,” and 
“Spoiling for a fight? For peace, save food,” 
Luckman and the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee bowed out from active direction of 
the campaign. The goal—100,000,000 bush- 
els of grain saved for export to Europe— 
was clearly in sight, Chuck Luckman as- 
serted. 


Lueckman’s Luck: All the Hucksters and All the Headlines... 


Although government officials never- 
theless insisted that food conservation 


would continue, including meatless Tues- 
days and eggless Thursdays, Luckman was 
sufficiently enthusiastic about his success 
to give a buffet supper in celebration for 
112 guests, which Rep. Leslie C. Arends of 
Illinois, House Republican Whip, branded 
a “Belshazzar feast.” Arends’s complaint: 
Although plugging night and day for meat 
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POLITICS: 


Measuring Wallace 


Two public-opinion polls last week 
entered the controversy over how badly 
Henry A. Wallace’s candidacy would hurt 
Harry S. Truman’s chances of reelection in 
1948, and the statistics added up conclu- 
sively to good news for the Republicans: 

In New York, the Gallup poll found 
that, if the election were held today, Wal- 
lace would draw between 13 and 18 per 
cent of the vote, depending on who the 
GOP candidate was. Only 5 per cent of his 
support would come from Republicans, 
while two-thirds would come from those 


who voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt jin 
1944, with the remainder from youngsters 
who never had voted before. 

The poll showed that Wallace would not 
materially affect Mr. Truman’s chances 
against Sen. Robert A. Taft and Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The President 
would carry New York against Taft even 
with Wallace in the race; he would lose to 
Eisenhower even if Wallace were to with- 
draw. In the case of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, however, Wallace definitely |eld 
the balance of power and would draw 
enough votes away from Mr. Truman to 
give the Republicans the state’s 47 elec- 
toral votes. 

In Massacuusetts, a Boston Globe poll 














Luckman report: Its 88 pages told... 


and grain conservation, the menu included 
sliced ham, sliced cold cuts, and four kinds 
of hard liquor. 

Claim vs. Faet: Last month, still ooz- 
ing self-approval for a job well done, Luck- 
man’s committee released its final repors. 
It was published at Luckman’s own ex- 
pense in two editions, one with heavy-pa- 
per covers, the other bound in burgundy 
red, white, and blue cloth. Unlike the 
usual committee report, which resembles 
nothing so much as a 50,000-word foot- 
note, Luckman’s was an advertising man’s 
dream. Its 88 slick-paper pages were 
crammed with illustrations of the pub- 
licity the committee had got, the ads it 
had printed, and the radio programs which 
had plugged it over the air; as well as 
photographs of radio and movie stars, 
business executives, labor and _ religious 
leaders, and government officials. Rosy 
success glistened from each of the flossy 
pages. 

Last week, a brassy note of discord from 
New York started a critical re-examina- 
tion of the Luckman claims. The Society 
of Restaurateurs and the New York State 
Restaurant Association declared that meat- 
less Tuesday had been a flop, and their 
members hereafter would disregard it. Al- 
most simultaneously, the government an- 
nounced that it was calling off eggless 
Thursday. Had the Luckman committee 
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...aslick-paper success story . . . 


actually sold the American people on con- 
serving food, or had its report merely over- 
sold them on its accomplishments? 

> Distitters AND Propucers oF IN1vs- 
TRIAL ALCOHOL: 

Luckman report: “Members of the in- 
dustry estimated that their action [in s!ut- 
ting down production] would make avail- 
able from 12 to 20 million bushels of grain 
toward the goal of 100 million.” 

Actual accomplishments: In September, 
the liquor industry used about 4,000.00 
bushels of grain. In anticipation of the 
November-December shutdown, the inc us- 
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found Wallace receiving 11 per cent of the 
vote, with the former Vice President again 
drawing most of his support from Demo- 
crats. In the 1944 Presidential election, 
1,956,000 ballots were cast in Mass- 
achusetts. If the same number were cast 
this fall, Wallace would receive 215,000. 
since Mr. Roosevelt’s majority in 1944 was 
103,000, The Globe concluded that Wal- 
lace’s candidacy had put the state in the 
deubtful column. 

Other developments in the Presidential 
race: 
> Eisenhower’s supporters pushed his can- 
di-taey into the open by entering delegates 
pledged to him in the New Hampshire pri- 
mary of March 9. Joining the National 
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try jumped in the first 25 days of October 
to 8.000,000 bushels. The net saving there- 
fore was only about 4,000,000 bushels. 

> Brewers: 

Luckman report: “By the middle of Oc- 
tober the brewing industry had worked 
out a program calculated to save 3,000,000 
bushels of grain by Feb. 1. To achieve this 
goal they undertook (1) to use no wheat 
and to give up what wheat they had on 
hand or on order, (2) to use no table 
grades of rice, (3) to discontinue the use 
of feed barley, (4) to reduce the amount 
of corn used in brewing by 25 per cent, 
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Draft Eisenhower League, Sen. Charles 
W. Toby of New Hampshire predicted that 
he would easily carry the Republican pri- 
mary against Dewey and Harold E. 
Stassen. 

> Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s _ backers 
began circulation of petitions to round up 
the 6,220 signatures needed to enter his 
name in the Wisconsin Presidential pri- 
mary on April 6. 

> All but dropping the pose that he wasn’t 
actively seeking the GOP nomination 
again Dewey told New York Republican 
leaders: “Whatever interest I have na- 
tionally will be handled by Herb Brownell, 
Ed Jaeckle, and Russ Sprague.” Signifi- 
cant fact: This was the same trio which 





..or had publicity outstripped facts? 


and (5) to make no further purchases of 
sorghum grains until Feb. 1.” 

Actual accomplishments: None, or very 
little. Agriculture Department experts de- 
clare (1) hardly any wheat is used in beer, 
(2) cracked instead of table grades of rice 
are normally used, and (3) malt instead 
of feed barley is used. They believe that 
other grains were probably substituted for 
the corn. 
> Bakers: 

Luckman report: The bakers submitted 
a program designed “to save a total of 9 
million bushels of grain by the end of Jan- 
uary.” Among the steps: elimination of 
consignment selling, study of a smaller- 
sized loaf, two-layer instead of three-lay- 
er cakes. 

Actual accomplishments: Practically 
none. For the most part, consignment sell- 
ing has continued. Smaller-sized loaves 
have not been generally introduced. Some, 
but not all, bakeries have reduced cake and 
pie varieties and eliminated three-layer 
cakes. 
> Wer anp Dry MILters: 

Luckman report: “Our recent negotia- 
tions with this industry have resulted in 
their taking measures which when fully 
carried out will save from 15 to 30 million 
bushels of grain by the next harvest.” 

Actual accomplishments: Savings by this 
industry—which makes such products as 
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handled Dewey’s campaign in 1944. Edwin 
F. Jaeckle, Erie County GOP leader, was 
later reported to have broken with Dewey 
and he did resign as state chairman of the 
party, but the break, if any, has ap- 
parently since been patched up. 


ZIONISTS: 


Tons of Trouble 


Ordinarily, Prosecutor J. Victor Car- 
ton of Monmouth County, N.J., wouldn’t 
have bothered with the mysterious tele- 
phone caller. He sounded like just another 
crackpot. Ordinarily, his whispered tip— 
that heavy crates were being unloaded at 


.. Couldn’t Make America Save as Much Food as They Claimed 


breakfast foods and cornstarch—are hard 
to determine. Agriculture Department ex- 
perts, however, are convinced the savings 
will amount to no more than a few mil- 
lion bushels. 
> Pouttry: 

Luckman report: After poultryless 
Thursday was abandoned, the poultry pro- 
ducers’ association agreed to “a new and 
far-reaching program which contained spe- 
cific provisions for the conservation of 56,- 
000,000 bushels of grain.” Of this figure, 
30,000,000 bushels were to be saved by 
culling flocks by 136,000,000 stewing hens 
before Jan. 1, and the balance through cut- 
ting hatchery production between Feb. 1 
and June 30. 

Actual accomplishments: The Cabinet 
Food Committee estimates that the culling 
program fell short of the goal by 35 to 
45,000,000 birds, which cut the grain-sav- 
ing potential to about 20,000,000 bushels. 
How the hatchery-production program 
works out cannot be determined until 
June 30. 

In sum, all the food-conservation pro- 
gram has definitely saved thus far is 
4,000,000 bushels in the distilling indus- 
try, 20,000,000 bushels through culling 
poultry flocks, and, taking 
highest estimate, 3,000,000 bushels through 
reduced Army-Navy usage. That totals 
27,000,000 bushels. Even if the hatchery- 
production program works out according 
to Luckman’s advance notices, the high- 
est possible saving is just about half of the 
100,000,000 bushels of grain the Luckman 
committee claimed. 

As for meatless Tuesdays, the success 
or failure of the program is difficult to 
measure. Meat consumption did not drop 
during the Luckman drive. On the con- 
trary, it went up, since the drive coincided 
with the period of seasonally heavy mar- 
ketings. Farmers did, however, decrease 
the feeding of grain to their livestock, but 
Agriculture Department officials declare 
that they did so primarily because of the 
high price of wheat. 
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Charles Lowy’s farmhouse—would have 
seemed meaningless, and hardly worth in- 
vestigating. 

Last week, Carton wasn’t ignoring any 
tip. A lighter, anchored off the Jersey 
coast, was flying a warning pennant: 
“Munitions—Keep Off.” Aboard it were 
100,000 pounds of TNT, labeled “indus- 
trial machinery.” Addressed to Haboreg, 
Ltd., Tel Aviv, Palestine. they had been 
found being loaded into a freighter at a 
Jersey City pier (NeEWsWEEK, Jan. 12). 
And every New Jersey police force was on 
the lookout for the source; the munitions 
obviously had been intended for the Jews 
fighting in the Holy Land. 

Wandering M-3: At Lowy’s farm, 
Carton and his men found a truck loaded 
with 20 tons of M-3, a U.S. Army super- 
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Weisman: He bought the M-3 


explosive, 62 per cent more explosive than 
TNT. In a barn, they discovered 39 tons 
more. Switching the search to a warehouse 
owned by Lowy, they uncovered 5,200 
7-inch-blade combat knives and 50 cases 
of first-aid equipment. 

Lowy claimed he didn’t know anything 
about them. He was merely hired to store 
them. His employer: Foundry Associates, 
Inc., of New York. The Seneca Ordnance 
Depot at Romulus, N.Y., reported that 
Foundry Associates had bought 199 tons 
of M-3 from the War Assets Administra- 
tion in 214-pound blocks. How? Simply 
by paving 10 cents a block and swearing 
that it was normally engaged in the ex- 
plosives business. It was as easy as that. 

The Seneca Ordnance Depot further re- 
vealed that three trucks, hired by Foundry 
Associates, had just picked up 67 tons of 
the M-3. Where the remaining 73 tons 
were it didn’t know. 

Police found the three trucks easily 
enough, but finding Foundry Associates 
was somewhat more difficult. Foundry 
Associates shared an office with three other 
companies on East 42nd Street, but no one 
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was there. The president, Leonard Weis- 
man, was reported “out of town.” 

As the WAA froze all further sales and 
shipments of surplus explosives, police 
searched fruitlessly for Weisman. Then 
suddenly on Saturday, Jan. 10, he called 
newspapermen to his luxurious twenty- 
room Georgian-type home in Mount Vernon 
and admitted all. He was acting in behalf 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, which 
had set aside $750,000 for its home defense 
force, Haganah, Weisman asserted. The 
explosives were legally procured and were 
awaiting legitimate shipment when dis- 
covered. How they could be shipped legiti- 
mately when the State Department has 
embargoed all munitions for Palestine, 
Weisman failed to make clear. 

The Jewish Agency confirmed Weis- 
man’s story, and an FBI agent declared: 
“He's in the clear.” Meanwhile, the Seneca 
Ordnance Depot discovered the where- 
abouts of the missing M-3. It was in the 
Seneca Ordnance Depot. 

That left only one mystery: Who tried 
to ship the 100,000 pounds of TNT to 
Palestine, whose discovery set off the 
furor? Weisman and the Jewish Agency 
both swore they hadn’t. 


SPECULATION: 


Set for a Showdown 


On Cocoanut Island, his private retreat 
in Hawaii, Edwin W. Pauley last August 
managed to combine business with pleas- 


ure. All the while the one time treasurer 


of the Democratic National Committee 
was entertaining Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson and the then Post- 
master General Robert E. Hannegan, he 
also was speculating in the Chicago com- 
modity markets 4,000 miles away. Since 
it was never all play and no work on Cocoa- 
nut, Pauley, now special assistant to Sec- 
retary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall. 
made $30,000 in hides and $4,000 in wheat. 

Last week, describing Pauley’s busy 
Hawaiian vacation before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Republican Presi- 
dential hopeful Harold E. Stassen declared 
that Pauley and ten other “Administration 
insiders” had made $4,000,000 from specu- 
lating in commodities since the war. Pau- 
ley dabbled in the market even while he 
was in Europe as reparations commission- 
er, Stassen testified, and his profits ran to 
more than $1,000,000. Stassen did not di- 
rectly charge that Pauley and the others 
had been acting on inside government in- 
formation, but he noted: 

“A million profit with never a loss—any 
impartial citizen would conclude that no 
one could have that good a crystal ball.” 

Stassen further declared that: 

P Ralph K. Davies, deputy war _petro- 
leum administrator, by carrying on specu- 
lations which paralleled Pauley’s, also made 
“very heavy profits.” 


> Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, White 


House physician, told an “untruth” when 
he reported that he sold his commodiiy 
holdings two days after Harry S. Trum:)) 
accused speculators of boosting the cost { 
living. Actually, Graham remained in t! 
commodity markets until Stassen first 10- 
vealed on Dec. 23 that “Administration i :- 
siders” were gambling in grain. 

> Graham also was untruthful when he «-- 
serted. “I lost my socks” in the marke! 
The fact was he made an over-all profit 

Charge by Stassen: Despite conti .- 
ual heckling by Democratic members «i 
the Committee, Stassen refused to nane 
the eight other “Administration insider.” 
who shared in the alleged $4,000,000 kii!- 
ing. Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wy>- 
ming icily suggested that he couldn’t nanie 
them. With sardonic courtesy, Stassen jo- 
jected the implication. He wouldn’t nae 
them, he said, because, although he was 
confident of his information, he did't 

, have “judicial proof.” 

Asked whether any of the eight were 
Republicans, he replied: “No.” Democratic 
Sen. Theodore Francis Green of Rho:le 
Island interjected: “Ah, that’s the trouble. 
No officials among the Republicans are io 
be investigated.” 

“It is quite elementary,” Stassen re- 
torted, “that Republicans are not insiders 
in the present Administration. I hope that 
if the Republicans do become insiders, they 
will not perform in this way. And if they 
do, I hope they won’t stay five minutes in 
that Administration.” 

Nor would Stassen reveal the source 
of his information about commodity spec- 
ulation, declaring only that it came 
from “conscientious government employes” 
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Stassen: All wasn’t play on Cocoanut 
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filled with “disgust.” If their names were 
known, the Administration might take re- 
prisals against them. 

O'Mahoney again: “This committee is 
wuply able to protect any witness be- 
fore it.” 

Republican Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan: “I doubt it. That hasn’t been 
the experience in the past.” 

Stassen had been asked to appear before 
the Senate committee because it was his 
Dec, 23 revelations that inspired the in- 
vestigation. The Republican majority 
wanted help orn how to conduct it. The 
Democratic minority was clearly hostile, 
but Stassen made several tentative sug- 
gestions nevertheless: 
> To find out who the possible insiders 
were, the committee should determine what 
other traders, besides Davies, consistently 
paralleled Pauley in their operations. 
> The committee should examine all large 
commodity operations to determine wheth- 
er they were made by “fronts.” It had pre- 
viously been revealed that four of Pauley’s 
relatives also were speculating in commod- 
ities; and soon after, the Agriculture De- 
partment made public two lists of traders, 
in which an Edith Thomas, presumably 
the wife of Sen. Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma 
Democrat and member of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, was named. 

Stassen castigated the Truman Adminis- 
tration for abandoning Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s 1937 ban against stock and commod- 
ity speculations by .government employes. 
He urged that Congress pass legislation to 
enforce the “Roosevelt policy.” 

Denial by Pauley: Both his charges 
and suggestions brought immediate, bitter 
rejoinders from Anderson and Pauley. The 
Secretary of Agriculture bluntly denied 
that he even discussed commodity trading 
with Pauley while he was visiting him on 
Cocoanut Island. Pauley, accusing Stassen 
of lying, demanded the right to refute him 
under oath and in his presence.” 

The committee was only too happy to 
agree. Ferguson announced that both Stas- 
sen and Pauley would be asked to appear 
before it Jan. 23, adding that Pauley would 
be permitted to submit questions to Stas- 
sen. If all went off according to plan, it 
would be the showdown between the Ad- 
ministration and the Presidential hopeful 
on the issue he created—whether the gam- 
blers the Administration had charged with 
boosting prices were members of the Ad- 
ministration itself, acting on tips from 
within the Administration. 


RACIAL: 


Till Law Us Do Part 


Thirty states have laws prohibiting mar- 
riages between. Negroes and whites, and 
several of them refuse to recognize such 
marriages even if they are performed else- 
where. A Negro and a Caucasian, married 
in New York, risk stiff jail terms if for 
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Crivelli—-Paterson Evening 





News 


Spiked: When Joseph Gondola (right), 15, Paterson, N. J., paraly- 
sis victim who wears braces, slipped on the ice, he reached out to 
prevent a fall. His hand was impaled on a 6-inch spike of an iron 
fence. An intern worked for 45 minutes to free the suffering boy's 
hand. The spike finally was sawed off and removed at a hospital. 


example they live together in Georgia; 
their children are considered illegitimate. 
Nor is the prejudice against intermarriage 
wholly Southern. Indiana has laws against 
it, and so have nearly all the Western 
states. 

In addition, fifteen states do not permit 
whites to marry Mongolians; in ten, whites 
cannot marry Malays, and in five, they 
cannot marry Indians. Louisiana and Okla- 
homa bar marriages between Indians and 
Negroes; North Carolina, between Chero- 
kee Indians living in Robeson County and 
Negroes; in Maryland, between Malays 
and Negroes.* Last week, two white per- 
sons, one an English girl, the other a 
North Carolina youth, found themselves 
enmeshed in antimiscegenation statutes: 
>In Virginia, a would-be British war 
bride, Margaret May Goosey, was in jail, 
sentenced to six months for running afoul 
of the state laws on miscegenation. 
>In North Carolina, the mother of 17- 
year-old Joyce Vick had invoked the state 
laws against her son-in-law to break up 
their marriage. 

Coler Trouble: Margaret May 
Goosey’s story was like that of tens of 
thousands of Englishwomen who dated 
GI’s during the war, except for one thing 
—Thomas Henry Johnson was Negro. That 
didn’t make any difference to Margaret, 
however, or to her mother, frail 75-year- 





*Source: THE LEGAL STaTUs oF THE NEGRO. By 
Charles S. Manguin Jr., University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1940. 


old Mrs. Ellen Chambers. As Mrs. Cham- 
bers put it: “A nicer young fellow I never 
met.” 

The romance continued even after John- 
son returned to Virginia, was discharged 
from the Army, and settled down in Gooch- 
land County with his mother, working in 
a sawmill. They kept corresponding, and 
Margaret kept badgering British authori- 
ties for permission to join her fiancé. Last 
June she finally received her passport. 

Not until Margaret arrived in Vir- 
ginia did she discover that she couldn’t 
get married there. She went to live with 
Johnson and his mother anyway. 

The community buzzed and Margaret 
became the leading topic of conversation, 
but although most people vociferously dis- 
approved, not even the county authorities 
were sufficiently outraged to interfere. 
Margaret could probably have continued 
to live with Johnson and his mother un- 
molested if she hadn’t dropped into Com- 
monwealth Attorney J. C. Knibb’s office 
one day last August to discuss her troubles. 

They were mother-in-law troubles. Mar- 
garet didn’t think her prospective mother- 
in-law kept the apartment clean. She 
didn’t like the food; it wasn’t as good as 
the fare in England “even with rationing.” 
Most important of all, she didn’t like her 
prospective mother-in-law. 

Once Margaret had raised the issue, the 
county authorities were forced to act. 
They put her in the custody of the welfare 
department, found work for her in Rich- 
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Will Congress Economize? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HAT will Congress do to the $39,- 
W 700,000,000 budget for the next 
fiscal year? A start on a realistic answer 
may be made by recalling what has 
happened to Federal expenditures dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. 

The budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent a year ago totaled $37,500,000,000 
on the outgo side. House Re- 
publicans promised to cut it 
by $6,000,000,000, Senate Re- 
publicans by $4,500,000,000. 
But actual expenditures in 
this fiscal vear will come to 
$37,700,000,000, according to 
the revised estimates just 
submitted. Thus the result, 


after a highly advertised 
effort to economize, is an 
increase of $200,000,000. 
How did this come about? First, 
Congress found what informed per- 


sons already knew: that big savings 
could be made only at the expense of 
the armed services and the occupation 
of Germany and Japan, or by default- 
ing on the benefits pledged to veterans. 
Including a moderate cut in the mili- 
tary establishment, it was able to make 
a total of $2,500,000,000 in reductions, 
according to the budget bureau’s com- 
putations. Some of these reductions, it 
was known at the time, were phony, in 
the sense that they were only defer- 
ments. They have been wiped out, or 
soon will be, by supplemental appropri- 
ations. In addition, Congress has added 
more than $300,000,000 to expenditures 
on its own initiative. The remainder 
of the gross savings of last spring is off- 
set by other items, chiefly increased out- 
lays for foreign aid. 


HE budget offered for the next fis- 
jr year contains important sums for 
new programs which Congress _ will 
either reject or approve only in limited 
form. Apart from the European Re- 
covery Program, several hundred mil- 
lion dollars are likely to be lopped off 
here. 

With regard to the Marshall plan, it 
should be noted that while the Adminis- 
tration asks for $6,800,000,000 for the 
first fifteen months, it expects only 
$4,500,000,000 of this sum to move out 
of the Treasury during the same period. 
This is because the payment of bills 
lags behind orders and, in many cases, 
deliveries. But procurement might be 





speeded up so that almost the full bill 
for the first fifteen months is actually 
paid before June 30, 1949. This is very 
likely to occur if Congress grants con- 
siderably less than the $6,800,000,000 
asked. Thus even a substantial cut in 
the initial appropriation might not re- 
sult in a smaller expenditure during 
the fiscal year. In addition, it 
should be kept in mind that 
the next Congress will be at 
liberty to make a_supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Really deep cuts either in 
the Marshall plan or in the 
military establishment would 


which many Republicans 
dread. Promises to the vet- 
erans certainly will not be 
dishonored. There are no other head- 
ings under which really big savings 
might be made. Congress may be able 
to squeeze as much as four or five 
billions from the budget without run- 
ning into serious difficulties. But, as in 
the past, part of the apparent “saving” 
will be offset by supplemental appro- 
priations next winter. It is a good even- 
money bet that, unless the Marshall 
plan is rejected, the actual outgo for 
the next fiscal year will not be less than 
the $37,700,000,000 now estimated for 
the current year ending June 30, 1948. 
It would be unrealistic to count on 
Federal expenditures dropping much 
below that level for several years to 
come. Outlays on foreign aid and vet- 
eran’s readjustment benefits should de- 
cline. However, the cost of the military 
establishment is likely to rise, if we 
preserve a minimum of security. The 
President’s Air Policy Commission has 
just recommended nearly $3,000,000,- 
000 more than the budget for next year 
alone (see page 71). This does not in- 
clude Universal Military Training. 


UTLAYS on public health and social 
QO security may be expected to in- 
crease. Federal aid to education is com- 
ing. Billions will be added as pay for 
military personnel and civil employes, 
pensions, and benefits of various kinds 
are adjusted to higher living costs. 

These observations are made with 
lively appreciation that they are un- 
pleasant to taxpayers. But intelligent 
citizens should not be deceived by dem- 
agogues who prey on wishful thinking. 


involve risks and create issues 
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mond, and ordered her to keep away frem 
Johnson. 

She hadn’t bargained for that. She had 
expected the authorities to straighten out 
her domestic problems. “That’s what the 
police courts in England would do,” she 
explained. 

But she didn’t break off with Johnsen. 
They were found together and charged 
with “illegal cohabitation.” He was handed 
a 30-day suspended sentence and, fined $30. 
She was given six months in Virginia's 
Central Institution for Wayward Women. 

After she was finally made to realize that 
she couldn’t live with Johnson in Gooch- 
land County even if they were married in 
another state, she agreed to return to 
England. “I can’t keep fighting everyone 
any longer,” she asserted. Her mothier 
cabled: “We want you back. If Thonias 
Johnson wants to come, he will be wel- 
comed, too.” 

Complexion Trouble: William \il- 
ton Milwood’s story was different. Milwood 
fought, and won. Two days after the 21- 
year-old Navy veteran married Joyce Vick 
in Emporia, Va., he was jailed in Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., on complaint of her mother, 
Mrs. Carter Spence, that he was colored. 
Joyce declared: “I don’t care if he’s a 
Negro or not; I love him.” However. ‘he 
North Carolina law was clear: If Milwood 
really was colored, her marriage to him 
was void, and he might receive ten years 
in jail. 

Mrs. Spence’s evidence was Milwooc’s 
birth certificate, filled out by a Negro mid- 
wife, who has listed his parents as colored. 
Milwood, who had always considered him- 
self white and whose friends had always 
considered him white, even though his com- 
plexion was dark, started investigating on 
his own. He found his parents’ birth cer- 
tificates, which listed them as white. His 
sister was attending a white school. His 
brother was in the Air Force as a white. 
And Milwood added: “I was white enough 
to serve as a white man three years in the 
Navy.” 

The court was convinced and Milwood 
was freed. Last week, he and Joyce is 
appeared from Roanoke Rapids. Friends 
thought they were on their honeymoon. 


PEOPLE: 


Charley Michelson 


Shortly after the 1928 election in which 
Herbert Hoover had scored a landslide vic- 
tory over Alfred E. Smith for the Presi- 
dency, John J. Raskob, financier and prin- 
cipal Democratic “angel,” made a decision: 
If the Democrats were ever to get the 
GOP out of office they would have to 
start their campaign three to four years 
in advance. 

As the first step, Raskob reached into 
the Washington newspaper corps and hired 
a 60-year-old, battle-scarred veteran naned 
Charles Michelson to direct publicity ‘or 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


‘Trucks crawled along on solid tires 
35 years ago. But they did go faster 
than horse-drawn drays. They saved 
time and money on short deliveries. 
Everybody seemed satisfied. Every- 
body, that is, except Goodyear. 
Goodyear knew that a pneumatic 
truck tire was needed. They began 
to build it. Truckers hooted. The 
air-filled tire was all right for a 
bicycle or “electric” or light auto. 
But for a heavy load — never! 
When the skeptics refused to try 
the new tire, Goodyear was forced 
to start its own trucking line from 


Akron to Boston. The distance was 
750 miles, That first torturing trip 
took 24 days. The highway was lit- 
tered with chewed-up and blown-out 
tires. But Goodyear kept at it and a 
new era in transportation was born. 


Today, because Goodyear saw the 
need and knew how to meet it, great 
fleets of trucks roll everywhere on 
rugged, longer-mileage Goodyear 
Pneumatic Truck Tires ... carry- 
ing heavy loads at high speeds over 
long distances . . . bringing more 
and more of the good things of life 
to your very door. 
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or bust”—and you won! 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works with other materials — metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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(perience iS the best teacher! 


“It’s true in dancing — 
and in choosing 
a cigarette, too! 
CAMELS are the ‘choice 


of experience’ with me!” 
says 


Ballet Star 


“I’ve tried several brands of ciga- 
rettes,” says Miss Lee, “and learned 
that Camels suit my ‘T-Zone’ best!” 


YOUR" T-ZONE” ? 
WILL TELL YOU... . 
T for Taste... 

T for Throat... 
That's your proving 
ground for any cigarette. 
See if Camels don’t suit 
your “T-Zone” to a“T.” 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Miss Lee is dancing star of Broad- 
way musicals and ballet companies. 


ALLET STAR Kathryn Lee has her 
own reasons...from her own experi 
ence: “During the wartime cigarette short- 
age, I tried many different brands,” says 
Miss Lee. “I compared ... learned by 
experience that Camels suit my ‘T- Zone’ 
toa‘T.’ ’ve smoked Camels ever since!” 
Thousands and thousands of smokers 
had the same experience. They compared 
— discovered the differences in cigarette 
quality... found that cool, mild, full- 
flavored Camels suit them best. 
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According to a Nationwide survey: 


A graceful “rond de jambe” 
like thes takes long practice— 
and experience! 


Whea 113,597 doctors were 
asked by three indepen- 
dent research organiza- 
tions to name the ciga- 


More Doctors SMOKE CAMELS THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE fis. 
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the Democratic National Committee. To 
make certain that everybody knew he 
meant business, Raskob paid Charley the 
unprecedented salary of $20,800 a year. In 
the next three years, Michelson accom- 
plished two things that probably even 
'..kob never dreamed possible: (1) He 
-ed the technique of political publicity 
almost an art that has since been prac- 


(: d by thousands of imitators; (2) he, - 


in the opinion of many Democrats and 
even more Republicans, had as much to do 
with bringing about President Hoover’s de- 
feat in 1932 as any other single individual. 

\lichelson was no accident. A self-made 
newspaperman brought up in a wild and 
woolly Nevada mining camp, he had 
climbed the journalistic ladder through 
vers of two-fisted reporting for Hearst 
papers, ending up in Washington in 1917 
in charge of the old New York World’s 
hureau. By 1928, some twoscore years on 
the national scene had equipped him with 
a political acumen almost unmatched in 
the capital. 

The technique he employed for Raskob 
was brand new: a biting, sardonic writer 
with a passion for facts, he went after the 
Hoover Administration on two counts— 
first, that it had caused the depression; 
second, that recovery was impossible under 
the GOP protective-tariff policy. Scorning 
press releases, he inaugurated a system 
of writing speeches for Democratic sena- 
tors and congressmen, so coordinated and 
timed for maximum effect and news value 
that even GOP papers had to headline 
them. 

The Watehdog: With the election of 
President Roosevelt in 1932, Michelson 
shifted his tactics. Like an organist at a 
giant console, he suppressed unfavorable 
news outright or buried it under manu- 
factured governmental release that made 
counterheadlines; he coined trick phrases 
and words designed to take the sting out 
of GOP onslaughts against the New Deal; 
he now blue-penciled more speeches than 
he wrote, to keep brash young New Deal 
officials out of political pitfalls; he actually 
sat in White House huddles on high policy 
as a sort of political watchdog. 

As the years passed, Michelson, growing 
more lean and frail, gradually restricted 
his activities to an advisory role; although 
his last active Presidential campaign was 
the one in 1944, he continued to serve the 
Democratic National Committee as a con- 
sultant. 

Last week, ailing for some time, Charley 
Michelson, age 79, died on Thursday, 
Jan. 8. Of all the estimations of his career, 
Michelson took with him one that had 
heen bestowed long before he won nation- 
wide fame. Approaching President Calvin 
Coolidge at a reception while still a news- 
paperman, Michelson said: “I don’t think 
you know me, Mr. President; Tm Michel- 
son of The World.” “I know you,” replied 
the word-pinching Cal. “Wish you were a 
Republican.” 
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YOUR CAR WILL PURR through winter 
with DRY-EX in the gas tank! Just pour it 
in, and banish fuel line freeze-ups! 






SMOOTH POWER ON THE PICK-UP—fast 
as the hunting leopard, DRY-EX tracks down 
water in your gas tank, blends it with the gas 
so it’s burned off! . 


CUTS DOWN STARTING TIME— 
to the length of a Manx cat's tail, 
One step on the starter and you're 
off, with DRY-EX! 






CLEANS YOUR FUEL SYSTEM—keep 
your gas line immaculate as a Persian’s 
coat, with DRY-EX! 


eS 


DRY-EX IS DIFFERENT 
—as individual as 

the royal Siamese, 
there's nothing else 








like DRY-EX! 

GIVE YOUR CAR NINE NEW 

LIVES, WITH DRY-EX! Your ad BS § 
Nor'way dealer has sf ali 


DRY-EX now. Get yours fora |, 
smooth-driving winter. You'll i’ 7 
call DRY-EX the cat’s meow! 


CTD SPECIALTIES DIVISION COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION » 17 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, X. Y, 
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Tito’s Mouth Begins to Water 


ERP has already caused the Commu- 
nists to emit a slight ULP. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, sends from Washington this re- 
port on the Red reaction: 


The European Recovery Program is be- 
ginning to pay its first dividends; it is 
causing anxiety among the leaders of the 
Soviet camp. Even before the Congres- 
sional debate on the program got under 
way Marshal Tito, the Soviet Union’s 
No. 1 satellite, took the initiative to 
sound out the United States on the 
chances of improving the economic rela- 
tionship between the two countries. 

Dollars, Please: At a Belgrade New 
Year’s Day reception United States Am- 
bassador Cavendish Cannon, normally the 
favorite target of Yugoslav officialdom’s 
snubs, was singled out for a friendly chat 
by Foreign Minister Stanoje Simich. In 
the course of this interview the foreign 
minister informed Cannon that Marshal 





foreign policy in favor of peaceful coopera- 
tion they would find the United States 
prepared to aid in the economic recon- 
struction of Yugoslavia. Tito firmly de- 
nied that his government was pursuing an 
adventurous policy. “Our only adventure,” 
he said in effect, “is the reconstruction of 
Yugoslavia. We need peace to rebuild our 
country.” 

Almost simultaneously a cordial invita- 
tion to participate in the annual Zagreb 
trade fair (May 8-15) was received in 
Washington from the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, although the United States was 
pointedly ignored last year. It was finally 
refused on the ground that the prepara- 
tion of a United States Government ex- 
hibit at this time would not be feasible. 

Second Thoughts: Diplomatic reports 
ascribe these efforts to reestablish eco- 
nomic relations with the United States to 
Marshal Tito’s realization that the Yugo- 
slav five-year reconstruction plan is bog- 
ging down for lack of outside assistance. It 


Sovfoto 


Even in this picture from a Moscow art exhibit the Russians assail 
Anglo-American policies in the Reich 


Tito himself would like to talk to him on 
the subject of Yugoslav-American rela- 
tions. 

When Cannon arrived at the Marshal’s 
residence two days later he found Tito in 
an amiable mood. He stressed Yugo- 
slavia’s need for United States economic 
cooperation and requested Cannon’s as- 
sistance in freeing the $60,000,000 worth of 
Yugoslav gold and other assets which has 
been frozen in the United States since 1941. 
Cannon replied that any time the Yugo- 
slavs decided to abandon their adventurous 


30 


is one thing, these reports say, to dig tun- 
nels for the youth railway with dragooned 
labor, but it’s another to provide heavy 
machinery and industrial equipment which 
is badly needed for reconstruction but can- 
not be obtained without dollars or Ameri- 
can credits. Yugoslav efforts to obtain the 
equipment from the Soviet Union have 
failed. And the prospect of Yugoslavia’s 
nonsatellite neighbors, such as Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Greéce, gradually improving their 
economies with American assistance while 
the reverse process is taking place in 


— 


Yugoslavia with its Soviet ties, is ap- 
parently causing second thoughts within 
Marshal Tito’s regime. 

So far, the Yugoslavs have shown no in- 
clination to pay a political price for eco- 
nomic concessions. While Ambassador Can- 
non could describe his economic talks with 
Tito as “cordial,” the reaction of Yugoslay 
officials to his warnings against the recogni- 
tion of the Markos “government” in Greece 
was at best noncommittal. Charles 8. 
Peake, the British Ambassador who {ol- 
lowed Cannon with his own government’s 
warnings fared even worse. 

Officials who have studied all this evi- 
dence are as yet unwilling to predict that 
the specter of economic isolation will 
cause the Yugoslavs to heed American 
warnings against further involvement in 
Greece. But they are at least certain that 
the possibility of gain from an alternate 
course will not be ignored when final deci- 
sions are made. 


GERMANY: =. 


The Semi-Reich 


Around an oval table in a flag-decked 
office in a Frankfurt bank building on 
Jan. 7 gathered the topmost administra- 
tors of the western zones of Germany— 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay and Lt. Gen. Sir 
Brian H. Robertson, the American and 
British military governors, and the Ger- 
man minister-presidents of all eight of the 
Lander (states) that comprise Bizonia. 
The former had assembled the latter to 
hear the long-considered Anglo-American 
plan for a bizonal economic administration 
in which the Germans themselves will 
have substantial control over their own 
destiny. 

The new Frankfurt regime will include: 
(1) a lower house of 104 (doubling the 
present German Economic Council) , to be 
chosen by the Lander in proportion to 
population, and having exclusive right to 
initiate fiscal legislation; (2) a Ldanderrat, 
or upper house, of sixteen, two from each 
Land, holding a limited right to reject 
laws passed by the Council; (3) a chief 
executive, elected by the lower house and 
approved by the Landerrat; (4) a Cabinet 
of six—ministers of economics, food 
and agriculture, finance, communicaticis, 
transport, and civil service—responsi)le 
to the Council; (5) a nine-man economic 
“supreme court”; and (6) a “Land Union 
Bank” with power to issue currency. 

Gravediggers: Although this looked 
very much like a government, based on 
mixed American-European principles, C!ay 
and Robertson earnestly disavowed any 
present intention of formally creating a 
West German state. The administration's 
powers were limited to those implied by 
the Cabinet make-up. It would have no 
armed forces and no foreign affairs minis- 
try. Moreover, the generals had not given 
up hope of ultimate unification of all Ger- 
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CULTURE and AGRICULTURE ™ 
RESOURCES and RESEARCH 


-_pake COPVALLIS J 








OREGON STATE COLLEGE, with nearly 8,000 stu- 
ients, has far-reaching influence. Research conducted 
here im agriculture, forestry, wood products, home 
economics, engineering and pharmacy advances devel- 
opments in these fields, ultimately benefiting all of 
Oregon and the rest of the nation. 


IRRIGATION, chiefly sprinkler type, increases agricul- 
tural yields as much as 100%. Benton County realizes 
2 $6 million annual income, mainly from seed crops, 
poultry, dairying, berries. Some 65 farm commodities in 
all guarantee the economic stability of diversification. 
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MORE THAN 20 MILLION board feet of 
nber annually on a sustained-yield basis 





...a growing city ina growing Oregon Market* 


Nature smiles sweetly on the verdant site that is Corvallis. Literally meaning “heart 
| of the valley,” Corvallis, seat of Benton County, is specifically in the heart of the 
picturesque Willamette River Valley . . . the United States’ most productive farm 
| area. Her blessings of year-round mild temperatures, fertile fields, towering timber 
_ and eye-filling mountain grandeur are manifold. Corvallis, however, is essentially 
a college town ... home of famous Oregon State College whose phenomenal growth 
assures an ever-increasing consumers’ market locally. Corvallis’ own consistent 
expansion ... directly traceable to multiple income sources from agriculture, lumber 
and allied industries . . . augurs a promising future. Here is a market 
opportunity worth your investigation. 


bost Corvallis payrolls. A noteworthy The Corvallis Chamber of Commerce welcomes industrial and agricultural 


» by-product, “hard board” from wood 
waste, has potentialities for unlimited 
fasvication, Lumbering is Corvallis’ third 
mit important source of income. 


C -vallis is typical of many fast-growing *The Oregon 


cies in the dynamic area served by The ae 
© »gonian. Unquestionably the leader be- proce. 
case Of its market-wide influence and Southwestern 
growing circulation (nearly doubled in 10 Washington 
yeo's . . . mow 210,228 daily), The Ore- ae 


> ian today stands at the top of the must 
si of informed advertisers who sell in the 
n and growing Oregon Market. 


* portland 
e Corvallis 


inquiries from astute business men who are awake to Oregon’s op portunities. 





The Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





The Great Newspaper of the West 
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many, including the French and Soviet 
zones. 

Paris prepared blunt protests to Wash- 
ington and London against creating a prec- 
edent for a strong central German govern- 
ment later. The Russians and German 
Communists, on the other hand, de- 
nounced the Westerners as “gravediggers 
of national unity” and “quislings.” 

Meanwhile, the West German Com- 
munists had apparently received their 
orders. Sporadic strikes broke out in Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Essen, Solingen, and 
Munich, ostensibly protesting low food 
and clothing rations. But union leaders 
called them wildcat, Communist-led politi- 
cal demonstrations. Although none was 
serious or prolonged, they set the disrup- 


tive pattern of things to come. 
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GREECE: 


Uncle Sam Leans Closer 


“There are some situations where the 
only negotiable currency is flesh and 
blood. The United States will learn, as we 
once learned, that troops, even in small 
numbers, exercise a quieting effect on in- 
ternal disturbances, even if they never go 
near the firing line.” 

As a Whitehall official made this com- 
ment on Jan. 8, 1,000 United States Ma- 
rines with full combat equipment sailed 
aboard two naval transports for the dis- 
turbed Mediterranean. The Navy Depart- 
ment described their mission as merely to 
increase the complements of warships in 
the Mediterranean Fleet. They would get 


shipboard training on the carrier Midway 
and three cruisers now engaged in maneu- 
vers off the southwest coast of Greece. 

The effect of the fleet reinforcement, 
nevertheless, was to apply the British- 
learned lesson where it was needed most: 
almost within sight of the camps of 
Greek Communist rebels under “Genera!” 
Markos Vafiades. Last week the American- 
advised Greek Army mopped up the rem- 
nants of Markos’s men about the moun- 
tain village of Konitsa near the Alba- 
nian border. 

On Jan. 9 the Navy also announced t 
had sent six motor gunboats to Greece i) 
November. Rep. Carl Vinson of the Hous: 
Armed Services Committee said six sul- 
marines would also be sent. And as par! 
of its over-all Mediterranean plan the 
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Capital Amid the Rubble: Crowded, Ancient Frankfurt .. . 


As early as the days of Charlemagne, 
Frankfurt am Main was established as 
the commercial and political center of 
Western Germany. There, during the 
Revolution of 1848, the first German 
republic briefly existed. There, last week, 
the first outlines of a new state were 
sketched, in the announcement of a 
bizonal economic administration to run 
the combined British and American oc- 
cupation zones. The city which thus be- 
comes the economic capital of Western 
Germany—and perhaps eventually a po- 
litical capital—is described in this report 
from James O'Donnell, chief of News- 
WEEK’S Berlin bureau: 


Few European conquerors worth their 
salt have by-passed this strategic city, 
located not far from the confluence of the 
Rhine and: Main. Barbarossa, Frederick 
II, Charles V, Gustavus Adolphus, Wal- 
lenstein, Kléber, Napoleon, Bismarck, 
Patton, and Kilroy have all been here. 

In May 1945 conqueror Eisenhower 
trundled into town with SHAEF and 
into the magnificent, modernistic I. G. 
Farben administrative building. This un- 
scathed edifice, the largest of its kind in 
Germany, if not in Europe, once the seat 
of the vast Farben empire, has remained 
American Army Headquarters ever since. 
Now the American Army in Germany 
has dwindled to a fraction of its peak 
size, and Frankfurt has become the seat 
of Bizonia. 

Although naturally welcomed by the 
Frankfurt city fathers, Bizonia has giv- 
en them a special and urgent housing 
problem on top of the already desperate 
one existing in a city more than 40 per 
cent destroyed. To house about 5,000 in- 
coming officials and their families, 1,200 
houses have been hastily repaired with 
top-priority supplies and labor. But re- 
construction measures have been so in- 
adequate that the majority of bizonal 


officials have either refused to come to 
Frankfurt, are staying at transient ho- 
tels, or have managed to scrounge some 
living space in small surrounding cities. 

Bomber’s Baedeker: It is not only 
the extent of destruction which is awe- 
some. but the cruel irony that the most 
historic sections of the town, many of 
the most irreplaceable buildings, have 
vanished. At first sight, the old Goebbels 
charge of terror or “Baedeker bombing” 
would seem to ring true, and countless 
Germans still believe that the Eighth Air 
Force deliberately destroyed Old Frank- 
furt as an act of vengeance. But the 
bombers were after two legitimate targets 
—the main railway station at the west 
end of the town, and the large freight 
station at the east end. It was just the 
misfortune of historic Frankfurt that it 
lay precisely between them. 

The bombs came crashing down on the 
wonderful gingerbread houses which sur- 
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Frankfurt: The Dom to Germans... 


rounded the old Rémerberg. The goddess 
of justice with her tipsy scales still stands 
in the center of the large square, but no 
merry crowds dance around this fountain 
which once gushed out red and white 
wines to celebrate the coronations of the 
emperors. The Rémer itself, that mag- 
nificent complex of seven old buildings 
forming the Rathaus, was badly damaged 
but can be partially restored. 

Just across the street stands the skele- 
ton framework of the Paulskirche. Here, 
in contrast to the cemetery silence of 
the surrounding Altstadt, is a beehive of 
bustle. At least two-score workmen with 
cranes, derricks, and churning cement 
mixers race against a deadline. 

Rush Rebuilding: For the proudest 
project of the Frankfurt city fathers is 
the speedy restoration of this oval church, 
the foremost symbol of submerged de- 
mocracy in Germany. Had the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 succeeded, the Paulskirche 
would have been to Germany what In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia is to 
Americans. Next spring comes the cen- 
tennial, and from all corners of quartered 
Germany, even the Russian zone, have 
come contributions of money and _ build- 
ing materials to further the reconstruc 
tion project. 

The Dom, down closer to the Main 
River, was badly but not completel) 
battered. Its lofty, single spire tower: 
over Frankfurt, and Frankfurt Catholic 
(about 25 per cent of the population 
are aiding in its restoration. Within th: 
shadow of this cathedral, over in the ol: 
Judenviertel (Jewish Quarter), the re 
nowned House of Rothschild lies in com 
plete ruin. Frankfurt’s once-proud Jewis! 
community, 40,000 strong, now numbe: 
300 returnees. 

In the heart of the Altstadt stands- 
or stood—the birthplace of Frankfurt’: 
and Germany’s, most illustrious so: 
Goethe. All but one wall and one roon 
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Navy prepared to transfer to Turkey fif- 
teen vessels including four long-range sub- 
marines costing $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
apiece. The Army planned to send 80 of- 
ficers with mountain warfare experience to 
“sit at the elbows” of Greek commanders. 


fu NGARY: 


Walking on Art 


According to a report from Budapest 
last week, some gypsies broke into a de- 
serted Hungarian castle and tore down 
priceless paintings to make canvas uppers 
for their shoes. Whether they know it or 
not, they are currently strolling about on 
four Titians and some strips of a Velaz- 
quez. 


Fi 


RUSSIA: 
How Is Stalin? 


Swedish newspapers diagnosed General- 
issimo Stalin’s long-reported ill health as 
cancer—because a Swedish cancer spe- 
cialist, Dr. Elis Berven, had been called 
suddenly to Moscow to treat an unnamed 
patient (Newsweek, Jan. 12). The ex- 
Brazilian Ambassador to Russia, Mario 
Pimentel Brandao, said in Rio de Janeiro 
on Jan. 6 that the Soviet Prime Minister 
is afflicted, instead, with paralysis of the 
right side. Pimentel Brandao added that 
Stalin walks with crutches. 

Putting one and cone together the Swiss 
press on Jan. 8 printed reports that Stalin 
was dead. Vladimir Pavloff, Soviet Em- 
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bassy counselor in London, promptly 
labeled the story “obviously a slanderous 
and monstrous provocation.” Then he 
added: “I do not think it is true.” Ac- 
cording to a report from Moscow, Stalin 
attended the theater last week, and Dr. 
Berven said that his unidentified cancer 
patient was not Stalin. 


Self-Reproach 


Since the abolition of rationing and the 
revaluation of the ruble last month, the 
Russians have apparently adopted the 
doctrine that the customer may some- 
times be right. At any rate, last week 
Y. Ganshtak, director of Mostorg, the 
six-story central department store near 
Red Square, wrote an article for Trud, 
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... Begins to Bustle Again as the Heart of New Bizonia 


were gone at the war’s end, but now 
three old artisans hired by the Goethe 
Society quietly putter away piling re- 
furbished brick upon brick. With wooden 
mallets and old-fashioned chisels, they 
labor like priests to restore for future stu- 
dents the Goethe House and Museum, 
the library, and all the mementoes and 
hrie-a-brae which advance culture (and 
the tourist trade). 

The rest of the Altstadt is silence— 
nothing but oceans of Main sandstone, 
that softly granulated red stone hewn 
centuries ago from the Spessart moun- 
tains that slope down into the Main Val- 
ley near Aschaffenburg. In the evenings 
elterprising stonemasons with little carts 
sneak down into the black silence and 
steal a slab-or two of the still valuable 
stone. Otherwise the old town is de- 
serted. 

The Survivors: In the new or modern 
city there is somewhat less rubble and a 
lot more life. The Opera House, the Fest- 
halle, and a score of churches and mu- 
seums are bombed and gutted. The uni- 
versity has been rather badly hit but is 
functioning again. Such reconstruction as 
has been attempted has been diverted to 
the more practical needs of housing, of- 
fice space, and public utilities. 

In the heart of the city, at the cross- 
toads of Bizonia, stands the mammoth 
main railroad station, the second largest 
in Germany. Into the Bahnhof troop 
GI’s coming and going on special Amer- 
ican trains, sometimes now on special 
cars of German trains, commuters to the 
suburbs, travelers to the American and 
British zones (rarely to the French and 
Russian) , refugees and expellees, return- 
ing Wehrmacht men, black-marketeers, 
beggars, con men, prostitutes, pimps, 
panderers, and all the crawling forms of 
battered humanity tossed up by defeat, 
Misery, semistarvation, and hopelessness. 
At night the foul and dank waiting rooms 
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shelter those who have been neither for- 
tunate nor rich enough to afford a lodg- 
ing. 

And in the main waitingroom, as in 
every Hauptbahnhof in Germany, the 
history of the past eight years and of 
these forlorn derelicts is written on the 
walls and pasted on impromptu notice- 
boards: 


Who knew . . . Sgt. Heinrich Engstfeld 
from Kassel, last unit Gross Deutschland 
Division, reported missing “in the East”? 

I seek my son . . . Infantryman Alfred 


Mueller from Silesia, member of the Afrika 
Korps. 


Returning soldier: Did you ever meet 


Unteroffizier Heinz Schnabel, 357th Infantry 
Division, last engaged in Budapest? 


Under these posters nightly sleep sev- 
eral hundred of the living. Very few ever 
even read them. 

In this city of contrasts, perhaps none 





. and Farben to the Americans 


is greater than that between the Haupt- 
bahnhof and another great transport ter- 
minal about 5 miles west of the city, the 
Rhein-Main Airport. The airport is 
unique in that it has actually grown 
bigger, better, and busier than it was in 
1939. It handles more than 220 passen- 
gers daily: American Military Govern- 
ment and Army officers, their wives 
and children; British, Dutch, Belgians, 
Frenchmen, Scandinavians; the Red 
Cross, the IRO (International Refugee 
Organization) , the Reparations Commis- 
sion, Joint Distribution Committee, sales- 
men, American movie stars, senators, 
and congressmen. 

The Drummers: Slowly now, in 
small batches of less than 150 a month, 
legitimate American businessmen are 
being filtered in to take a commercial 
look at Bizonia. They are mainly buy- 
ers, not sellers. When they arrive in 
the heart of downtown Frankfurt they 
find a little office poking out of the 
ruins, with a shingle outside announc- 
ing briefly “Businessman’s Orientation.” 
The businessman needs it. Before he 
can move around even in Frankfurt he 
will need either a passport or Army 
identification card, scrip money, immu- 
nization card, travel orders, military 
entry permit, post-exchange card, billet- 
ing order, POL coupons, and endless 
varieties of forms, chitbooks, and _per- 
mits—usually in triplicate. 

All this is just to move in American 
circles. If he has any thought of doing 
business with Germans it is much more 
complicated. Among other things, they 
can’t accept his money and he can’t ac- 
cept theirs. Only through Bizonia can 
any deal be arranged, on what amounts 
to a primitive barter system. Never- 
theless, the new level of industry plan 
for Bizonia gives eventual hope that 
there will again some day be a flow of 
trade. 
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Alll these and many more countries around the 
world can be reached from your home or office 
telephone for $12*. That's the rate for three full 
minutes of two-way daytime conversation. Night 
and Sunday rates to many places are lower. 
All calls are person-to-person. Calls are easy to 
place. Simply say to the Long Distance operator,’ 


“Il want to make an overseas call.” 
*Plus 25% Federal Tax 
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Soviet trade-union newspaper. In it, 
Ganshtak lashed local factories for su)- 
plying Mostorg with shoddy merchandi-.e 
or none at all when customers demand:| 
“high-quality goods designed in goci| 
taste.” 

Ganshtak cited these horrible example-: 
> There is a heavy demand for han- 
operated washing machines but only 30), 
which customers quickly snapped uw), 
have been produced. 
> Manufacturers are producing no vacuu 
cleaners, refrigerators, or potato peelers. 
P Bookcases are unavailable, and bureais 
and chairs hard to get. 
> Not enough ice skates are on the marke. 
Tennis-racket production has not been 
revived since before the war. The few 
skis available are of poor quality. 

P Mostorg inspectors found 5,000 pairs of 
presumably good-quality shoes to be of 
inferior make, and half a shipment of 2.800) 
pairs of stockings defective. They also had 
to reject 2,187 yards of sleazy flannel. 

> Chemical works are making only a 
small selection of nonfast dyes. 


The Gunpowder Plot 


Once upon a time an author namei| 
Andrei Platonoft wrote a fairy tale for 
a Russian youth magazine called Pioncer 
Pravda. It told of two crumbs, Bresi| 
Crumb and Gunpowder Crumb, lodged in 
a hunter’s beard. Bread Crumb contend« | 
it was the better of the two. Gunpowder 
Crumb crossly retorted: “Tl burn you up!” 
But along came a sparrow and snatched \p 
Gunpowder Crumb and blew itself wp. 
The hunter thoughtfully chewed his beard. 
He swallowed Bread Crumb and _ grew 
stronger and better. The moral was that 
bread is more useful than gunpowder. 

Then last week along came I. Ryaboff of 
Pravda itself. “We want to say a word in 
defense of gunpowder,” he wrote in tlie 
official Communist daily. “Of course man 
needs bread but he also needs gunpowder 
... ‘Peace on earth, good will to men’ — 
our planet has not yet arrived at this ideal 
... Why write a fairy tale which reeks of 
cheap pacificism?” There was no moral. 


RUMANIA: 


No Time for Love 


To the reporters who saw Princess Amie 
of Bourbon-Parma off on the North Fx- 
press from Copenhagen to Basel, Switzer- 
land, on Jan. 9, she seemed “radiant” at 
the prospect of a reunion with her fianc«. 
ex-King Michael of Rumania. “There were 
tears in her eyes” as she left her father. 
although she was in “high spirits . . . hapny 
and smiling.” (She gaily shouted “Skunk!” 
at the reperter who asked about. her fur 
coat.) Later at the Danish-German bord <r, 
she had a “demure twinkle” for newsmen 
who visited the train. 

But at Hamburg, soon afterward, she 
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WHY HOTPOINT 
REDUCES PRICES NOW! 


One of Nation’s Largest Appliance Manufacturers Joins in 


Fight to Curb Inflation by Announcing Price Cuts of as Much 


as 10% on America’s Finest Electric Ranges, Refrigerators, 


Disposalls and Water Heaters — Effective Immediately 


OUBTEDLY the greatest current threat to 
America’s progress and prosperity is inflation 
...if unchecked, spiralling pricesand wages threaten 
to wipe out many of the gains made by this country. 
In an effort to check this threat, the General Electric 
Company has taken the initiative by reducing prices 
on many of its products. With a firm conviction in 
the soundness of this program, Hotpoint — an affil- 
iated company of General Electric—is proud to join 
this crusade by announcing sweeping price reduc- 
tions on practically its full line of household appli- 
ances — effective at once. 


This voluntary price reduction—amounting in ac- 
tual savings to you of as much as $20 on some items 
—is being made purely in the public interest. And 
some of the greatest savings are onthe most popular- 
priced models. We expect to maintain these prices 
provided there are no further increases in our costs 
of labor and materials, and that there is no distor- 
tion of materials through rationing or new allocations. 


Never have Hotpoint products been more in de- 
mand. Despite the fact that new production records 
are being made—through the most significant ex- 
pansion program in the appliance industry—the 


demand still continues to out-pace our ability to 
supply. Dealers all over the country report that more 
and more people are placing orders for Hotpoint 
products,and that they will not be satisfied with some 
other brands that may be more readily available. 


Equally significant is the fact that these price cuts 
apply to Hotpoint’s brand new 1948 models, most 
of which have just recently been introduced with 
many new features...appliances which dealers and 
the public alike acclaim as truly “post war” appliances. 


Hotpoint accepts the responsibility that goes with 
leadership in the appliance industry by making this 
precedent-shattering move. We hope that other 
manufacturers join this movement to curb the cost 
of living. We hope, too, that every American citizen 
will do his or her part by spending less money for 
unnecessary things... by buying cautiously... by 
adding to their savings instead of drawing on them 
...and by doing all the other things that tend to 
force prices downward. Only by such action can we 
preserve the American standard of living which has 
made this country the envy of the entire world. 


Curbing inflation is everybody’s business... it’s 
up to every one of us to do his part. 


r I 
NC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 


Everybodys Poiuting te Hotpotut 
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International 


Looking acutely pained, ex-King Michael, his mother Helen, and an aunt, the Duchess of Aosta, arrive in Lausanne 


and her mother left the train. The next 
morning they turned up at Liége, Belgium, 
and then at Luxembourg, visiting Anne’s 
uncle and aunt, Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma and Grand Duchess Charlotte. The 
brand-new skis Anne brought from Den- 
mark, ostensibly for Switzerland, rode 
into Luxembourg on the top of a Grand 
Ducal limousine. 

Michael, ensconced with his mother in 
a suite in the Beau Rivage Palace Hotel 
at Lausanne, feared that the Communists 
might now ridicule him as a lovestruck 
youth who had fled his responsibilities to 
marry a pretty girl. Therefore, said his 
secretary, there would be no wedding just 
now. Michael had his mind on “bigger 
things” than “a romantic entanglement.” 

He had reportedly lost weight—some 
said from worry about finances since the 
royal properties in Rumania were placed 
in the hands of a public administrator. 
However, his aide, Maj. Jacques Vergotti, 
flatly denied that Michael was broke. 


BRIFAIN: 
Waste or Pay 


A 22-acre field owned by a British farm- 
er, Frederick Henry Dennis, seemed well 
suited to a_ profitable crop—buckwheat. 
So he went ahead and planted, but with- 
out getting consent from the local War 
Agricultural Committee which applies 
regulations ostensibly designed to  safe- 
guard Britain’s slender supplies of home- 
grown food. The committee ordered him to 
plow under his crop. He refused. Last 
week he was ordered into court and fined 
$400. 


Q Day 


The housewives—some robust and all 
determined—lined up on Oxford Street, one 
of London’s main shopping thoroughfares, 
at 9 am. on.Jan. 5. The earliest and 
sturdiest, armed with umbrellas and forti- 


fied by tea, had lasted out a 60-mile-per- 
hour gale. 

The big London stores, to clear their 
shelves and get the ration coupons moving 
back to the manufacturers and _textilers 
(stores currently average 45 per cent more 
stock than a year ago), were opening a 
fortnight sale featuring Old Look clothes 
with a 50 per cent coupon reduction and 
up to 85 per cent price cut. Long-skirted 
New Look clothing was also on sale, but 
without a coupon reduction and with 
rarely more than $4.20 knocked off the 
price. Some Old Look coats each costing 
9 coupons had been reduced from $48 to 
$5.20 while a New Look coat at 18 cou- 
pons cost $56. 

Strength Through Joy: Impatient 
bargain hunters lost the usual queue self- 
control. The arcade window of C and A 
Modes on Oxford Street collapsed tinkling 
under the pressure. A special squad of 6- 
foot-tall ex-policemen was called on by 
another store. Nonclothing counters were 
abandoned as saleswomen concentrated at 
the bargain counters and attempted to 
withstand the assault. Exhilarated, umbrel- 
la-waving women snatched clothing indis- 
criminately, jammed three hats on their 
heads at once, thrust coupons and money 
at the sales staff, and tottered off to the 
next queue. One store served 15,000 cus- 
tomers during the first hour. 

As the waves of overnight queuers sub- 
sided, fresh enthusiasts poured out of the 
buses and tubes from suburbs and from 
the office buildings at lunchtime. The most 
glorious trophies were coupon-cut dresses 
for $1.32 and hats for 52 cents. Conscien- 
tious mothers also snapped up children’s 
woolen dresses reduced from 8 to 4 cou- 
pons and from $7.40 to $2. As the hectic 
day ended, one store plaintively reported 
it had sold 1,000 coats and lost $40,000. 

The almost unbelievable finale was a 
rush by the successful shoppers from 
Marble Arch to St. James’s Palace. There, 
package-laden women requeued for a four- 
hour wait in “changeable weather” to see 


Princess Elizabeth’s wedding _ presents. 
“Always complaining about the queues, 
then they wait in the rain to see that stuff 
of Lizzie’s,” said a cab driver. “They 
should have their heads examined.” 


WEATHER: 


Warm, if Not Fair 


Europe had at least one thing to be 
thankful for that the United States did 
not: the weather. So far this winter, it has 
often been unpleasant but—and in coal- 
starved Europe it was a huge “but’— it has 
not been cold. NEwsSwWEEK’s bureaus last 
week sent this summary of the situation: 
> Paris: In Southern France the almond 
trees began to bloom and leaves budded in 
sheltered Paris gardens. The highest oficial 
temperature was 61 degrees, the lowest 32. 
Snow flurried down only briefly one day. 
City dwellers kept changing coats ani re- 
joicec that they could save coal. 
> Lonpon: Everyone is discussing the 
weather—currently unpleasant but gener- 
ally warm. Rare glimpses of the sun «lter- 
nate with stiff winds and rain, with some 
snow in the north. Optimists hope it will 
continue warm, but the majority of Brit- 
ons recall last winter with shuddering an- 
ticipation. 
> Bertin: There have been springlike 
floods in the Saar and Moselle River val- 
leys and rising waters disrupted road (raffic 
on both sides of the Rhine. The average 
coal-hoarding inhabitant is happy-cacli 
warm day means that much fuel unburned 
in unheated homes. 


JAPAN: 


Rewriting a Policy 


American foreign policy sometimes seems 
to be galloping off in all directions at once, 
particularly when it is being adjusted to 
new circumstances. Much of America® 
policy toward Europe has already been 
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Lucky Strike 2c5e74 The Man Who Knows - 









*PVE SOLD more than 240 million 
gpounds fo} ME Ke) oLoLello Rol ilo Mol MEN 2-107 
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quality tobacco . . . that fine, 
F Uiley-exsaile) diame C-Xelamialelamiite] <-tme) 
“smooth, mild smoke.” 
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@h. H. Purdom, independent tobacco auctioneer of Spring- 
wfield, Ky., has been a Lucky Strike smoker for 22 years 
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“But should parents try to control a child’s future?” 


ASKED 


< Pgncuweon THE CHILD'S 
A PUTURE!” 

Elmer. the bull. “How 
about controlling his 


bellowed 


present, woman?” 

“Oh, we must do that 
—wemrust, indeed!” said 
Elsie. “By controlling 
him now, we'll make 
life easier for him and us tater on.” 





“Then what's all the shouding for?” 
snapped Elmer, “What's all this double- 
talk about controlling his future?” 

“Pm simply wondering.” answered Elsie 
“whether parents should try to influence a 
child to take up some special profession— 
or whether the child should be encouraged 
to pick his own life’s work.” 

“My son can’t creep vet.” eroaned Elmer, 
ot him working.” 


“and already you've 
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FREE—Lots of foolproof recipes for luscious 
candies and cookies that almest make them- 
selves — in Borden’s Fagle Brand Book of 
Magic Recipes. Send post card to Elsie, Dept. 
N-18, P.O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 


“Tf vou think, continued Elmer, “that 
youre going to difluence him into selling 
your dogegoned Borden products, you have 
another think coming.” 

“Then,” giveled Elsie, “7 think there 
couldm’t be a nicer job than selling a prod- 
uct with the many wonderful uses of Borden's 
Laele Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk.” 

“Pve been tricked!” roared Elmer. “Why 
can’t | keep my big mouth closed?” 

“Nobody can keep his mouth closed,” 
blithely chirped) Elsie, “when he sees the 











smooth icings. the heavenly candies and 
cookies. the super pie fillings made with 
EFaevle Brand. And theyre all so easy to 
make — you sce. Eagle Brand is a satiny 
blend of whole milk and pure cane sugar.” 
“What's all this cooking chatter got to do 
with my son?” demand- 
ed Elmer. “7 say he'll 
be anything he makes 
up his mind to be!” 
“That's just it!” said 
ASG; “SO; 
parents making up 


instead of 


, their minds to make 





: their sons engineers 01 
dociors. they should study the child. And 
if he shows a natural bent for—say, build- 
ing things, help him along with build- 
ing toys...if he shows any mechanical tal- 
ent for taking things apart—” 

“Hide your watch!” euffawed Elmer. 
“Now, let’s forect this stuff. All the kid’s 


x CHEESE“ 


ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 





interested in now is eating—and you can’t 
make a life’s work of that.” 





“WHY, WHY have we never had ice cream 
like this before?” folks keep asking...The 
answer is simple: never, until now, was there 
such ice cream as Lady Borden — never such 
richness, such smoothness, such flavor! 


“Lots of folks.” smiled 
Elsie, “would Jove to 
make a life’s work of 
eating new Lady Borden 
Ice Cream! It’s fit fora 
golden spoon — a lus- 
cious blending of gold- 
en cream with choice 
fruits and nuts — with 
chocolate and vanilla of real character! 

“What do you mean—character?” aske: 
Elmer. 


“Between you and me, Daddy,” said 


sculah, “Mother means it’s definitely good 
“Naturally, its good, dear.” agreed Elsic 
“Tf its Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


© The Borden Compan 
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adjusted to the great new circumstance of 
the postwar world—the “cold war” with 
Russia. But toward the Far East and 
especially toward Japan, policy is. still 
being adjusted. 

Last May, for example, Dean Acheson, 
then Under Secretary of State, announced 
that Japan would have to be rebuilt as 
the “workshop” of Asia. Yet on May 12 
the State Department had presented to 
the Far Eastern Commission a confidential 
plan for “breaking up the Zaibatsu,” the 
family combines that dominated Japan’s 
economic life. Since then a study of this 
plan—known as FEC-230—has convinced 
many War and State Department officials 
that it would not only break up the Zai- 
batsu but would also atomize industry so 
thoroughly as to make it impossible for 
Japan ever to become the workshop of the 
Far East. 

The Danger Point: In his New Year 
message to the Japanese people, Gen- 
eral MacArthur came out in favor of 
continuing to break up the Zaibatsu al- 
though he did not specifically mention 
such) measures as FEC-230. Last week in 
an important policy speech in San Fran- 
cisco, Army Secretary Kenneth C. Royall 
in efleet-—although probably not in intent 
—replied to MacArthur. The secretary 
put it this way: 

“The dissolution of the Zaibatsu may 
present in itself no serious economic prob- 
lem, but at some stage extreme decon- 
centration of industry, while further 
impairing the ability to make war, may at 
the same time impair manufacturing ef- 
ficiency and reduce the over-all production 
and the exportable surplus of Japanese in- 
dustry—may, therefore, postpone the day 
when Japan can become self-supporting. 

“Such is our dilemma. It is clear that 
Japan cannot support itself as a nation 
of shopkeepers and craftsmen and small 
artisans any more than it can exist as a 
purely agricultural nation. We can expect 
a continuing economic deficit in Japan, 
unless there is at least some degree of 
mass industrial production 

“We realize that deconcentration must 
stop short of the point where it unduly 
interferes with the efficiency of Japanese 
industry. Earlier programs are being re- 
examined—as, for example, the details of 
the program stated in the paper submitted 
sone months ago to the Far Eastern 
Commission, and recently given wide 
publicity as FEC-230.” 

Demoeraecy With Guts: Royall indi- 
cated what the answer would be: “Our 
decisions will be made with realism and 
with a firm determination of doing all 
possible to prevent Japan from again 
Waging unprovoked and aggressive and 
cruel war against any other nation. We 
hold to an equally definite purpose of 
building in Japan a self-sufficient democ- 
racy, strong enough and stable enough to 
support itself and at the same time to 
serve as a deterrent against any other 
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Keep clean air in your business... 








Good air is good business! And you can 
have it at reasonable cost in your plant 
or process, with American Blower Equip- 
ment—the Standard of the world. Shown 
at left is the new American Blower 
Heavy-duty Fan—one of a complete line 
of air-handling products for all needs. 


SR nae 


Four Type D Col- 
lector Units with 
common receptacle 
for collecting dust 
in a large foundry. 





...keep it free of dust! 


Dust can be doomed in operations involving buffing, calcining, cleaning, 
conveying, drying, grinding, mixing, smelting, or spraying by using Ameri- 
can Blower Dust Collectors. Don’t delay! Phone one of our branch offices 
today for data! Remember, GOOD AIR IS GOOD BUSINESS. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


( AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of American Rapiaror & Stardard Savitary coxroration 
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“*,.. HIS SKIS GET loving care, but his hair 
gets only neglect! It’s so dull and lifeless... 
must be next to impossible to comb... full of 
loose dandruff, too. How Dry Scalp spoils 
a man’s appearance! It’s time I told him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!”’ 





Hatt looks beter... 


scalp feels better... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 









YOU'D NEVER KNOW this was the same man 
—now that he’s using ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! 
A few drops a day can help you, too... to 
check loose dandruff and itchy scalp... make 
hair natural-looking, so easy to comb... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care ... both scalp and hair . . . and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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totalitarian war threats which might here- 
after arise in the Far East.” 

NewswFeEk’s Tokyo bureau cabled that 
reactions there were mixed: “A comment 
in high Allied quarters was: ‘A foolish 
and vicious speech designed to undo the 
good which the occupation has so far 
achieved.’ On the other hand, Japanese 
officials privately remarked: ‘Royall’s 
speech shows that the Allied nations now 
consider that Japan has a high political 
role to play in the world. We can there- 
fore work on the rehabilitation of our 
country with new heart.’ One Tokyo paper, 
Asahi, reached the conclusion that Amer- 
ican policy toward reparations and the 
breaking up of big business would be 
changed because ‘where there are no guts 
there can be no democracy’.” 


Hirohito the Man 


One of the most curious examples of 
what foreigners call “emperor worship” 
appeared last week in the English-language 
Tokyo daily The Nippon Times. Across a 
four-column article appeared the head- 
lines: HE HOLDS JAPAN TOGETHER, and NIP- 
PON'S FIRST DOWN-TO-EARTH SOVEREIGN 
HELPS KEEP NATION ON AN EVEN KEEL. 
According to the writer—who signed only 
his initials—this is how Hirohito does the 
job: 

“One of the commonest playthings of 
the children of Japan used to be the 
dharma doll, which is constructed like a 
loaded dice so that it turns right side up 





Master MacArthur: Arthur, 10-year-old son of General Mac- 
Arthur, sits by his mother’s side and listens through earphones to 
the interpreter at the Tokyo trial of the onetime archenemy, Tojo. 


— 


no matter in what position it is placed, 

“In 1945 Emperor Hr vito eame near- 
est to being toppled and bringing the whole 
show down with him .. . Since the first of 
January 1946, when he denied his divinity, 
Emperor Hirohito has moved among’ his 
people as one of them .. . During the past 
year Emperor Hirohito has come into his 
own as Nippon’s first down-to-earth soy- 
ereign. If any Japanese can be called the 
man of the vear 1947, it is the emperor, 

The Toe Trick: “Emperor Hirolito 
is far more enlightened than the masses of 
his people or than he is generally given 
credit for in foreign countries . . . The em- 
peror is a man of few accomplishments and 
hobbies but these few are unique. His col- 
lection of sea shells is, if not the finest, one 
of the most complete in existence. For an- 
other thing, it is not everybody who can 
take a fan between his toes and fan him- 
self. Not only can Emperor Hirohito per- 
form this stunt, but he is able to do so 
while swimming. He can also swim in the 
rain holding an open umbrella in one hand. 

“A question which is often put to the 
Japanese is whether the emperor is pop- 
ular. He is not, and neither have any of 
his predecessors been, popular in the sense 
that the King of England or Princess 
Etizabeth are popular. 

“The Japanese attitude has been en- 
tirely reverential and distant, and the 
fact that the emperor has denied his di- 
vinity has thus far not materially altered 
this state of mind. The trend, however, 
is unmistakably in that direction.” 


Acme 
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Your short cut to a clear 
desk lies through the Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter ... 
the machine that lifts the 
brakes from your dictating 
speed. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action gives a clear 
channel to the higher voice 
tones responsible for word 
recognition... helping your 
secretary to keep in step 


with your fastest dictating 


pace, without costly, time- 


wasting errors. No other 


instrument matches Edison 
understandability ... because 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 











radox of OLD 


and NEW 


at EUROPE’S CROSSROADS 
where 


Streamlined Modernity 
meets Old World Charm 


@ Modern, efficient, a model of rebuilt 
productivity—warm, peaceful valleys where 
Graustark breathes again! Czechoslovakia is 
the paradox of Europe today. Students, 
writers, travelers find her intensely satisfying. 


From her famous curative springs and 
spas, holiday mecca of all the world... from 
lustrous Prague, modern yet medieval . . . 
from Pilsen, known for Skoda—and for am- 
brosial beer . . . from the craggy ski-runs of 
the High Tatras, to the colorful folklore and 
scenic beauties of old Moravia—Czechoslo- 
vakia offers comfortable travel and zestful 
living, friendly hospitality...and economy. 


Forget what you’ve heard of “‘iron cur- 
tains!” American papers are sold each day in 
most towns. Planes, trains, sleepers from all 
Europe converge on Prague. Spic and span, 
our hotels are ready. Hotel vouchers (obtain- 
able in New York) save a third on railroads. 
Immediate visa. A warm welcome awaits you! 


Come Visit / 
Czech 
od " 


osl ovakia 


& 











For booklets, information, etc., write Box 400 
“Czechoslovakia” —1819 Broadway, New York 
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HIs is a story about how Abraham 

Lincoln revisited America, fell into 
the clutches of reaction, and ended up 
as a victim of a lynching bee—all in 
the interests of international propa- 
ganda and ill-will. 

The fable comes from a Moscow radio 
broadcast in English, beamed to North 
America Jan. 5. Here is how » 
it goes: 

A statue of Lincoln 
stepped down from its pedes- 
tal in an unnamed New 
England village. The Presi- 
dent started off his return to 
life by asking a small boy 
what he knew of Lincoln. 
“That car has gone out of 
style; Buicks are much bet- 
ter.” Lincoln replied that he 
hoped “President Buick is serving his 
nation well.” 

Honest Abe then met up with a film 
producer, John Flannery, who wanted 
him to play the part of Lincoln in a 
Civil War picture, to be called “The 
Plague From Across the Ocean,” or 
perhaps, “They Knew a Thing or Two 
About Girls.” The film endowed Lin- 
coln with a mistress—‘a cute little 
mulatto”—and its general theme was 
the treacherousness and cowardice of 
the Union Armies, made up of “work- 
ers, immigrants, revolutionaries.” The 
producer overrode Lincoln’s protests, 
saying: “It never hurts in a good Amer- 
ican film to throw a little mud at for- 
elgners, revolutionaries, and Russians. 
We're going to show that Russia 
wanted to take advantage of the war 
in order to seize both the North and 
the South in the excitement . . . Who 
in Hollywood today cares anything 
about showing Russian policy in the 
true light?” 


HIs is the nearest to a direct crack 
; en the recent Committee on Un- 
American Activities hearings on Holly- 
wood. Lincoln called Flannery a scoun- 
drel and a profligate and was dragged 
into court for his pains. The judge 
would not listen to his defense, which 
was that Flannery had insulted him by 
the invitation to take part in a dis- 
tortion of history. Lincoln got nine 
months. 
He escaped and went to the railroad 
station. Just as he arrived, a young 
man jumped under a train—the first 








The Hanging of Comrade Abe 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


American crushed by the Freedom 
Train. The suicide had left a note: “] 
fought honestly in the army of my 
country all during the war. At the front 
I met the Russians. I saw that they 
are grand fellows, brave soldiers, anc 
our sincere friends. Yesterday Mr. 
Rankin of the Un-American Activities 
Committee threw me out of 
my job for telling the truth 
about the Russians . . .” 

So Lincoln rushed off to 
Washington to see the Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, and 
Congress. The President was 
too busy dispatching rein- 
forcements to the Greek. 
Turkish, and Chinese reac- 
tionaries to waste time on 
his predecessor. The Chief Justice hac 
heard of Lincoln and gave him a little 
time, but assured him that there was 
nothing wrong with the activities of 
Thomas and Rankin. Congress was not 
interested when he asked to explain 
where the policies of the government 
were leading the nation. 

The Great Emancipator then went to 
a Southern town. A new sheriff was 
being elected but Lincoln could find 
only white people at the polls, althoug) 
half the population was Negro. Finally. 
he did see a young Negro veteran and 
his wife trying to enter a polling booth. 
A mob jumped them and Lincoln came 
to their rescue. He was rewarded for 
his courage by being hanged alongside 
the Negro, on a limb of a large tree 
which was the town’s usual lynching 
post. Overnight he turned back into « 
statue and the townspeople were sur- 
prised the next morning to recognize 
him in this form, through the tar an: 
feathers. They had the grace to send 
the statue back where it came from 
The only person who seems to have 
gained anything out of the episode ws 
the manufacturer of the rope wit! 
which Lincoln was hanged. He was gi\ 
en the monopoly for deliveries to China. 
Greece, and Turkey and told to pre 
pare a load for dispatch to France. 


t the end of the broadcast the Ru: 
A sian woman announcer said the! 
what started out to be a legend sounde:'! 
like the truth. Yes, replied a male ai 
nouncer. “That is America today, an: 
there you are—take it or leave it.” 
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RIGHT THUMB 


Because 
photography 
authenticates... 





Show a jury photegraphic evidence... 
they're pretty sure to recognize its authen- 
ticity. The camera, they know, records 
exactly what it “sees’—no more, no less... 
reports impersonally, without prejudice. 


Because this is so, photography is called 
upon to authenticate throughout business 
and industry. 

In business, Recordak microfilming verifies 
banking transactions . . . authenticates billing 
procedures. 

In the laboratory, high speed movies confirm 
working theories. 

In advertising, photographic illustrations 
attest products’ beauty and utility. 

In selling, motion pictures convincingly 
demonstrate product and product-promise. 

In engineering, Kodagraph papers repro- 
duce drawings—no matter how detailed— 
with photographic accuracy and completeness. 

In the foundry, radiography establishes the 
soundness of castings, of weldments. 

And your business—? Why not make sure it 
too is taking full advantage of the things 
photography can do because it authenticates 
... because of its other special abilities? To 
check up, write for “Functional Photography”; 
it’s free, of course. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Functional Photography 


is advancing business and industrial technics 








BRAZIL: 


Outlawing the Reds 


Guns were brandished in the Chamber of 
Deputies, legislators received hundreds of 
threatening letters and phone calls, and 
police broke up small spontaneous pro- 
test meetings. That was the background as 
the Brazilian Congress last week com- 
pleted action on a bill to remove all Com- 
munist legislators—federal, state, and 
municipal—from office. The Brazilian peo- 
ple as a whole took the matter calmly. 
“The only interesting part of the night of 
cancellation,” the newspaper Correio da 
Manha said, “was the great number of 
people who, with keen interest, followed on 
their radios the football game of Vasco da 
Gama in Sao Paulo.” 

The Chamber passed the bill by a vote 
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returned to the Supreme Electoral Tri- 
bunal, which approved its constitutional- 
ity by a vote of 4 to 2. 

During the night of Jan. 7, special po- 
lice armed with submachine guns and tear- 
gas bombs rode up and down the Avenida 
Rio Branco in siren-screaming police cars, 
vainly searching for trouble. Finally, 
about 2 a.m., the Justice Minister ordered 
them to close the Communist newspaper 
Impresna Popular. 

Red-capped, shirtsleeved special police 
proceeded to the newspaper’s print shop: 
Entrenched employes and friends of the 
paper met them with gunfire. After a battle 
of more than an hour, in which 30 per- 
sons were wounded, the police won. This 
was the most serious incident. Other de- 
velopments: 
> Editorial workers, printers, and laborers 
barricaded themselves in the building of 


: 


International 


Just before the battle: Sao Paulo police prepare to seize Hoje 


of 181 to 74 on the night of Jan. 7, after 
a heated day’s session, twice prolonged. 
As the poll was completed, Communist 
deputies climbed on seats, crowded the 
aisles, and overran the president’s ros- 
trum. They flourished guns, waved fists 
in the air, and shouted profane insults at 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, the Min- 
ister of Justice, and the deputies who had 
voted for the bill. Peacemakers persuaded 
the most violent of them to have it out in 
the corridors, where they soon calmed 
down without firing a shot. 

Guns and Padlocks: In the stifling 
midsummer heat, police tempers were as 
edgy as those of the deputies. Officers 
strong-armed the public away from the 
entrance to the Chamber. Even so, the 
galleries were crowded. Extra police main- 
tained quiet. 

Shortly before 10 p.m. a special com- 
mittee took the bill to Catete Palace, 
where Dutra signed it. Next day it was 
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the Communist newspaper Hoje, in Sao 
Paulo, when police approached to seize it. 
The besieged newspapermen reportedly 
fired a few shots without hitting anyone. 
Police dislodged them with tear gas, ar- 
rested about 40, and confiscated the day’s 
papers. Hoje was not officially suppressed, 
but with its staff in jail it was unable 
to appear. 

> Although the police guaranteed freedom 
from persecution to newspapers and legis- 
lators affected by the new law, most Com- 
munist deputies and many city council- 
men went into hiding. 

> Uruguay was reported interning Brazil- 
ian Communists seeking asylum in that 
country. 

> Public opinion, apart from the Com- 
munists, seemed to favor. the law. Some 
anti-Communists, however, called it un- 
constitutional. 

> Rumors of a revolt in Rio Grarde do 
Sul were called Communist propaganda. 


CHILE: 


Challenging the Reds 


Pablo Neruda and Arturo Alessandri aye 
two of the most notable and colorful public 
figures of Chile. Neruda, 43 years old. js 
one of South America’s leading poets an:! 
at the same time a Communist senatwy. 
Alessandri, 79, a congenital liberal, is « 
political opportunist who has been three 
times President of Chile and for many 
years the country’s elder statesman. The 
two have little in common. Yet last wee 
they found themselves lined up together 
against President Gabriel Gonzalez Vide)... 

Neruda’s feud with the President beg:\; 
last year, when Gonzalez broke with ti. 
Communists who had helped elect him 
The poet’s quarrel with the politiciay 
reached its peak in November, when he 
wrote an “intimate letter to millions «f 
men,” which was published in Venezuel:\:; 
and Mexican newspapers. In it he charge! 
that Gonzalez had betrayed the democrati:: 
workers who elected him; used the do- 
mestic economic crisis as an excuse [or 
breaking relations with the Soviet Union. 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia; and “suy- 
rendered Chile’s historic, judicial, ani 
moral patrimony” to the feudal oligarcl, 
and foreign mining companies. 

Other Communists echoed Neruda, but 
Gonzalez turned on him as the chief «!- 
fender, accusing him of libeling the Presi- 
dent and the Chilean Government abroi. 
On Jan. 5, the Court of Appeals voted 
fifteen to one to impeach Neruda. 

The Gauntlet: This is where Ales- 
sandri, now president of the Senate, cane 
in. Neruda announced that he would a)- 
peal to the Supreme Court, and he asked 
the Senate to listen to his side of the cave. 
Alessandri, the old Lion of Tarapacs. 
called on the Senate to meet in special 
session, but it refused. He characterize: 
this as the equivalent of a vote of non- 
confidence in his leadership, and resigned. 
as did Senate vice president Julio Martinez 
Montt. The Senate unanimously rejecte«| 
the resignations, and the two men, their 
point made, continued in office. 

Undeterred by either Neruda or Ales- 
sandri, Gonzalez continued his anti-Com- 
munist campaign. On Jan. 8 the Chamber 
of Deputies approved his request for a 
six-month extension of the extraordinary 
economic and political powers granted him 
during last August’s coal strike. Although 
there was no strike at present, the Presi- 
dent said, the Communists were only wai't- 
ing for the proper moment to: push ahead 
with their revolutionary plans. 

In a fighting speech the next day at 
Valdivia he pledged himself to “attack and 
destroy every Communist focus in the pu)- 
lic administration . . . Since Chileans like 

to fight face to face, I am telling the coun- 
try from Valdivia that I will fight our 
former allies that way. This is a defin:ie 
challenge.” 


Newsweek, January 19, 1918 




















The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 





\ 


T’S “Mr. and Mrs. James Smith” now! And Jim’s _ policiesthatprovide safe, thorough coverage; the substan= 


proudly aware that he has a precious future to-protect. _ tial dividend savings he’s received with each renewal: 
Yes, sir, he’ll drive their new wedding present carefully. Profit by the experience of thousands of policyholders 
He’s already protected by Hardware Mutuals auto in- who, like Jim, enjoy the plus-protection of Hardware 


surance—with 30 days automatic coverage before he Mutuals low-cost insurance. Licensed in every state: 


transfers it from his old car. He wouldn’t be 
without the protection of the policy back of the 
pelicy. Especially since his one accident. How 
startled, confused and worried he was! But 
how quickly, smoothly, humanly Hardware 
Mutuals representative straightened things out. 

Jim knows the satisfaction and freedom 
from worry there are in Hardware Mutuals 
prompt, fair claim settlements; their fast, 
friendly, nationwide service; their full-standard 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL: FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 











Paying Up: How arp Fast, Communist- 
line author of **Tom Paine” and “Freedom 
Road,” settled for $7,500 a suit for in- 
fringement of copyright. Harry Barnard, 
author of a biography of John Peter Alt- 
geld, famous Illinois governor, published 
in 1938, charged that Fast’s 1945 biog- 
raphy of Altgeld, “The American,” bor- 
rowed liberally from his work, “Eagle 
Forgotten.” Fast’s publishers also agreed 
to republish Barnard’s book. 


Women: Feller, the cocker spaniel who 
White House Christmas present 
(Newsweek, Jan. 5), was given away, on 
the insistence of the First Lady, Margaret 
Truman, the President’s daughter, dis- 
closed. “Mother knew I would go off and 
she would have to raise him,” Miss Tru- 
man said. “And mother said, ‘I’m not go- 
ing to raise that dog.’ ” 
> The FBI said it had listed 95,967 wom- 
en as drunkards or violators of liquor laws 
in the last six years. 
> One of the most intriguing photographs 
to reach America was that of Mme. Henri- 
ette Kennis (fully clothed). She won 
worldwide notoriety (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 5) 
when she leaped up 
on the judging plat- 
form at a_ beauty 
contest in Nice, 
France, stripped 
herself, and an- 
nounced that she 
was a_ contestant. 
More interesting: a 
photo, which §ar- 
rived simultaneous- 
ly, of the three sol- 
emn French judges, 
who after carefully 
studying a_ nude 
picture of Mme. 
Kennis, described 
by her attorney as 
a “work of art,” im- 
posed a suspended 
fine. 
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Elephant Notes: Virginia, an elephant, 
arrived in Boston after a stormy voyage 
from India, with an elephantine hangover. 
Her keeper said he gave Virginia rum to 
prevent her catching cold. “She downed a 
quart with great gusto, then just keeled 
over and arrived in port in a comatose 
state,” he said. 

> Another elephant, owned by the Pollack 
Bros. circus, stopped a streamline train 
for five minutes by yanking the emer- 
gency cord with his trunk. He was travel- 
ing in the baggage car. 


Improvement: MILTON SACHSEL, a 
Chicago sheet-metal company executive, in- 
stalled a bar right inside his plant, where 
all drinks are on the house. He said he be- 
came tired of having his employes whisk 
out to the corner tavern for a “quick one.” 
“They were running out the back door, 
boom!” Sachsel said. “They were running 
out the front door, boom! I couldn’t watch 
both doors at once. So I installed the bar, 
and now I don’t spend as niuch a month 
for liquor as I used to spend in a week in 
the time lost from jobs.” 


Snow-Mads: Mrs. AILEEN LEwis, a war 
bride from New Zealand, announced she 
was leaving her husband in Vermont to re- 
turn to her native land. “I went to Ver- 
mont determined to like it,” she said. 
“People inspected me, looked me over, then 
went their own way. They are as cold as 
the snow they live in.” 

> THEoporE SHERMAN of Yonkers, N. Y.., 
registered his dislike of the heavy snowfall 
which blanketed the New York area by 
firing three shots from a 10-gauge shotgun 
from his porch. Casualty: one storm 
window. 

> The Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce warned the state of Nevada to stop 
dropping dry ice on Utal-bound clouds 
in order to produce snow for skiing. “The 
snow is Utah’s heritage and natural right,” 
said the chamber, with an eye on the 
winter tourist trade. 


International Photos 


Fully dressed, the “work of art” (top) makes three French judges ponder 


Thomas: a baritone rides the rai!- 


Tours: JoHNn CHARLES THOMAS, baritone 
singer, started a four-month transconti- 
nental personal-appearance tour aboard a 
private railroad car—the first artist to 
travel in such style since Paderewski in 
the early °30s. Thomas, his wife, accom- 
panist, representative, and three serva)ts 
will occupy a dozen rooms on the luxu- 
riously furnished car. 

> Par Tienes, 63, of Los Angeles, 
planned his ninth coast-to-coast journey 
on foot. On his last trip in 1933, Thienes. 
who calls himself “The Human Hors.” 
pulled a man in a rickshaw. This time he'll 
pull a scale model of a house. 


Dancers: Lorp INVERCHAPEL, British A1- 
bassador to the United States, did a Scot- 
tish reel for 1,200 cheering midshipmen 
during an informal visit to the United 
States Naval Academy in Annapolis, \!d. 
> Joseph Novora, 81, of Chicago, as 
sued by his wife Antoinette, 71, for divorce 
on charges of desertion. “He danced |)ke 
a candle,” said Antoinette. “He just 
flickered about the floor. But after theve 
months he told me he had found a 
younger woman” who was 56. Leaving ‘/ie 
courtroom, Novota announced: “Dancing 
is healthy. I’m through with women.” 


Close Calls: To win a race with ‘le 
stork, a Marion County, Ore., road-bui (- 
ing crew threw a military-type Barey 
bridge across the Santiam River in jig 
time after the old bridge collapsed. Speed 
was vital because three expectant mot!:’s 
were marooned on the other side, isola: «d 
from the nearest hospital. 

P Erwin A. Suritu, a Medford, M: 
railroad engineer, escaped being run do.) 
by a locomotive by seizing the cowcate er 
and pulling himself up to safety. “Nothiig 
lucky about it,” he said. “I just thou t 
what would I do if I were a cow, ani I 
did it.” 


Newsweek, January 19, 1948 





reight trains get shorter in winter 
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N EXTREMELY COLD WEATHER, it has been mercury hits 15 degrees; at zero and below, box and prevent proper lubrication. Starting 
ommon railroad practice to reduce the the cut may be as high as 30%! resistance is increased so much that the 
umber of cars in a freight train in order Why? Chiefly because, with the friction locomotive no longer can get a full string of 
) keep the train moving on schedule. Some bearings commonly used on freight cars, low cars underway. That’s what winter weather 


iilroads reduce their loads 10% when the temperatures stiffen the oil in the journal 


... less they're “Roller Freight 


does to freight trains .. . 
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ig WHEN FREIGHT TRAINS, like modern pas- Freight” is the next great step in railroading. 
nger trains, are equipped with Timken With “Roller Freight”, hot boxes are 
ipered roller bearings, they start smooth 


tk : , eliminated; maintenance is reduced; 
he > a, SE OF Weer freights can travel at passenger train 
d- With Timken bearings on the axles, speeds; and there’s smaller chance of 


- ‘comotives can pull full-length trains damage to lading because 88% less start- aan a 

vo | year “round. Shippers will get faster ing resistance makes possible velvet- TAPERED 

o clivery of goods. Railroads can be free smooth, jolt-free starts and stops. 

om costly cold weather delays due to Timken tapered roller bearings take 
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d After extensive tests one leading rail- loads. Whether you make freight cars 
vad reported officially that “The im- or printing presses, airplanes or power BEARINGS 
ications are that no matter how low shovels, be sure the trade-mark““*Timken” 

n ie temperature, the resistance of the is on every tapered roller bearing you 

pa imken roller bearing cars will be no use. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 

gher in winter than in summer .. .” pany, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
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. nnage is one big reason why “Roller Removable Rock Bits. _ 
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Ow... youre face 


Hudson announces a style-setting motor car, the lowest, most beautiful on 
the highway, with more inside head room than any other car built today; 
a car with the roomiest seats ever designed for any American automobile; 
a motor car that offers you, among other features, completely automatic 
gear shifting in forward speeds. 


tea yourself set for a whole series of 
pleasant surprises when you see this 
Hudson. It’s a thrilling symphony of 
rich color and clean, graceful line. It’s a 
new kind of automobile! 


This long, gleaming beauty is only five 
feet high from ground to top! Yet Hud- 
son’s new, all steel Monobilt body-and- 
frame provides more inside head room 
than any other car built today, because 
seats and floor have been lowered to 
— 040 harmonize with the lower top. You ste 
Vhs Tune (7s Hladson down into this new Hudson en oie. 
ing, not wp on it... yet this car main- 
tains road clearance! 





As you ride, Hudson’s unique low-built | 
construction gives you a sensation of | 
snug safety unlike anything you've | 
known before! New type Super-Cushion, 
low-pressure tires help level off even the 
roughest roads. This new car gives you 
the roomiest seats ever built ‘nto an 
American automobile! 


And when you gently nudge the accel- | 
erator, an all-new Super-Six eng tie... 

the most powerful six built tod :y—or | 
a masterful Super-Eight . . . iv tantly | 
responds with thrilling power. 4 


The motor car of tomorrow is gor cously | 
upholstered; it is generously ec vipped 
with beauty, comfort and cony uience | 
features inside and out. ' 
This car is something to see.. . and | 
the nearest Hudson dealer is re dy to 
show it to you now! Hudson Mo! pr Car | 
Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 
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e Wew Hladsor 


Hudson is the only motor car that completely 
encircles you, even outside the rear wheels, with 
a rigid box-steel frame. You ride within this new 
frame, instead of on top of it as in other cars. 


With Hudson’s new, all steel Monobilt body-and- 
frame you have the safety of girder protection 
front, sides and rear—every unit welded into one 


. solid structure that provides unusual rigidity and 


stability. Seats and floor have been moved down 


? to harmonize with the new lower top, giving you 


the head room so necessary to real comfort! 


There’s more about the newest new car in the 
world in a full-color brochure which is yours for 
the asking at the nearest Hudson dealer’s. 


/ 


¢ 


All yours, but 
only in Hudson! 


Your choice, new Super-Six 
engine, the most powerful six 
built today, or masterful 
Super-Eight, each with chrome 
alloy cylinder blocks. 


Wide curved glass windshield 
and rear window plus generous 
side windows for better vision, 
front, sides and rear. 


Hudson Drive-Master, no clutch 
pushing, no gear shifting in 
forward speeds. 





Triple-Safe Brakes, finest hy- 
draulics with mechanical 
reserve system operating from 
same brake pedal, plus finger- 
tip release parking brake. 


Weather-Control, more than a 
heater; constantly changing, 
conditioned air; no steamed 








San Juan, Hub of the Caribbean, is 
now only 9 hours from New York... 
Cuba only 80 minutes from Miami 
... Jamaica only 3 hours and 15 min- 
utes from Miami. As a matter of fact, 
the West Indies are less than a day 
from any point in the U.S.A.! 


See your Travel Agent or the near- 
est Pan American office for rates and 
reservations not only to the West 
Indies, but also to Mexico, Central 
and South America, Europe, the 
Near East, India, Africa, Alaska, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, the 
Orient and around the world. 


ae Br sis eS oc es ame | 


The blue Caribbean is studded with beautiful, son~veneal beaches 


The colendar SAYS Sa; NUE Vy. 7 similar to the one (shown above) at Montego Bay, Jamaica. 


“in the West Indies its June 
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Paradise Beach, at Nassau in the Bahamas, is just what its name implies! . . . Beautiful, 
restful . . . Nassau is only 75 minutes by Flying Clipper from Miami. . . Daily service . . . 
Note that, except for a very few cases, U. S. Citizens need no passport for any island io 
the Bahamas or West Indies. Your Travel Agent or Pan American has all the details. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


ORT OF SPAIN The System of the Flying Clippers 


WORLD’‘S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











The Family Doc’s Reward 


“I'd like it to be our family doctor, who 
has been doctoring us ever since we 
thought the first baby was a tumor. You 
probably never heard of him. He’s not one 
of your big men—never invented anything 
in « medical way except a little spool and 
daruing-needle gadget for removing ingrow- 
ing hairs. But I feel better the minute he 
cories into the house, for he doesn’t come 
to see a lot of organs, he comes to see ME. 
I don’t have to call on him often, but I'd 
be Jost without him. 

He’s a grand all-around man, good 
sto: yteller, good listener, good friend, a 
sort of father confessor with the aid of a 
stethoscope. It’s unbelievable the good he’s 
done in our neighborhood. A lot of people 
owe him money. I'd certainly like to see 
him get the medal.” 

This simple tribute to the family doctor 
appeared in the Providence, R.I., Medical 
Journal in October 1947, soon after the 
American Medical Association announced 
that each year a special AMA gold medal 
would be awarded to the general practi- 
tio:er who had rendered exceptional serv- 
ice {o his community. 

Fisherman Doe: Last week in Cleve- 
lan’, at the mid-winter session of the 
AMA, the “Family Doctor” award went to 
Dr. Archie Chester Sudan, 53, of Kremm- 
ling, Colo. A blond, 6-foot, 240-pound phy- 
sician, Sudan for 21 years has been the 
only doctor in a Colorado mountain county 
of 1.867 square miles with a population of 
1,000. 

In 1926, the prizewinner, then a tetanus 
researcher at the University of Chicago 
Medical School on vacation, stopped at the 
village of Kremmling to do a little fishing. 


Armehair Transfusion: To spare donors the usual 
emotions of fear and distaste caused by the sight 
of blood and medical apparatus, the French Na- 


Newsweek, January 19, 1948 
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While seeking di- 
rections in a drug- 
store, an anxious- 
looking man came 
in and said: “I hear 
there’s a doctor in 
town.” The man’s 
four children were 
down with acute 
tonsilitis. Sudan 
dropped his fishing 
plans and offered to 
attend them. 

Then the young 
Chicago researcher 
asked for a year’s leave of absence to serve 
as physician in a community where there 
was no doctor, no hospital, and which, for 
four winter months, was isolated by snow. 
A year later, he made Kremmling his 
home. There, in the words of his associates, 
he is “the mentor, counselor, and con- 
sultant” of all the villagers of the lofty 
mountain area. 

Doctor Guinea Pigs: The entire 
Cleveland meeting was designed especially 
for the general practitioner,* who does not 
devote himself to a specialty in medicine. 
The meeting squared off Jan. 5 with a spe- 
cial cancer-detection demonstration in 
which the doctors themselves acted as 
guinea pigs. 

The purpose of the clinic was (1) to 
find cancer in doctors and (2) to show 
the GP’s methods by which, in their own 
offices, they could detect cancer early 
enough to save lives. The doctors went 
through four booths, manned by special- 
ists, for tests of cancers of the skin, lip, 
pharynx, larynx, lungs, rectum, prostate, 
breast, and cervix. 


Acme 
Dr. Archie Sudan 





*Of the 137,000 AMA members, 100,000 are gen- 
eral practitioners. 


Over the dressing-room door, a large sign 
reminded these men and women: “The 
doctor’s office is the best place to detect 
cancer.” 

In the Industrial Health Section, Dr. 
Harold Harrison of Toronto emphasized 
that a worker who is mentally upset can 
do more to keep down production than one 
with heart trouble or other organic disease 
who is placed in a suitable job. 

To relieve this situation and, at the same 
time, to keep the mentally troubled at 
work, large companies should have psychia- 
trists on their staffs, Harrison said. In 
smaller concerns, the company physician, 
usually a GP, will have to learn more of 
this branch of medicine in order to detect 
mental symptoms and to avoid collapses 
on the job. 

Dr. Harrison also named poor nutrition 
as an important factor in keeping down 
production. In the two Toronto plants in 
which he is medical supervisor. all em- 
ployes were asked to write down every- 
thing they ate or drank (except water) 
for three days. 

Thousands of questionnaires revealed 
that only 4 per cent of all diets could be 
considered adequate. Some 14 per cent 
lacked sufficient protein, 40 per cent suf- 
ficient vitamin C, 42 per cent sufficient 
vitamin A, 56 per cent sufficient iron, 
68 per cent sufficient vitamin B, and 
70 per cent sufficient calcium. Today the 
company cafeterias are serving twice the 
amount of whole-wheat bread, and the sale 
of milk is 300 per cent higher than five 
years ago. And lost time, Harrison re- 
ported, has been cut in half. 

To Fly or Not to Fly: Other sessions 
for the family doctor included: 
> Air Travel: While improved ventilation 
and heating have made it safe for a large 


British Combine Photos 


tional Blood Transfusion Center in Paris*uses this’ 
novel hole-in-the-wall technique. The FNBTC is 


now expanding its activities throughout France. 
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(OD BLESS THE 


TARHEEL BOYS 


Today, manufacturers are praising 
“Tarheel boys” for the same quali- 
ty that won this famous praise from 
a great general—the will to stick to 
a job and sce it through. 


They praise, too, the native intelli- 
gence, good humor, loyalty, dig- 
nity, and independent spirit of 
North Carolina men and women. 
These homespun qualities, plus the 
will to stick and the skill to pro- 
duce, weighed heavily in the deci- 
sion to locate 838 new plants and 
to expand 390 others in this state in 
1945 and 1946. 


North Carolina mects the require- 
ments of profitable industry .. . 
high type labor . . . mild climate 
for low-cost, year-round product- 
ion... easy access to over half of 
the nation’s markets . . abundance 
of soft water ,.. rich native ma- 
terials . . .dependable and econo- 
mical power . . . and excellent 
transportation by rail, sea, air, 


inland waterways, or over one of 
the nation’s finest highway  sys- 
tems. 


Already North Carolina is pro- 
ducing just about everything, from 
pickles to electrodes .. yet her 
resources are scarcely tapped. Here 
you have scores of towns to choose 
from ... where yours will be the 
first industry to come ... and 
where you will have a labor poten- 
tial of from 100 to 500 land- 
owning, home-loving men and 
women: who believe in themselves 
. . . and hold stubbornly to the 
early American custom of regard- 
ing a job as a chance to get ahead. 


Investigate North Carolina. Our 
Industrial Engineers will be glad 
to develop accurate information 
covering your requirements. Write 
Div. M I-3, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


CONDITIONED BY MATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 
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majority of the ill to travel by air, there 
are still certain patients who should no 
fly, Dr. Jan H. Tillisch of the May. 
Clinic, warned. Among these are peop!e 
with high blood pressure, recent coronary 
thrombosis, and easy,susceptibility to an- 
gina pectoris. Asthma sufferers likely to 
have severe attacks should not fly, ney 
should people with pneumonia, nor ti- 
berculosis patients who have pneuni- 
thorax, a treatment in which air or gs 
has been accumulated in the pleural cavii 
Peptic-ulcer victims may fly, Tillisch saic, 
unless they are threatened with perfora- 
tions, but persons recently operated upoa 
for stomach ailments should not take ‘o 
the air. 

> Rh Factor: Rh-negative women, marrie:| 
to Rh-positive men, can have normal chii- 
dren, Dr. Philip Levine of the Ortho Re- 
search Foundation, Raritan, N.J., re- 
ported. Unless they have had _ previous 
transfusions of incompatible blood, nearly 
all these women (they number about 15 
per cent of all women) can have two or 
three normal Rh-positive children before 
the antibodies against their children’s blood 
develop in sufficient quantity to harm tlie 
unborn child who shares their circulatory 
system. As a protection against possible 
erythroblastosis (serious jaundice and ane- 
mia), Rh-positive infants of Rh-negative 
mothers are now routinely treated by one 
or more transfusions of Rh-negative blood. 
Dangerously affected babies receive a com- 
plete replacement transfusion. 


Rectal Cancer 


In 1946, approximately 10,000 persons 
in the United States died from cancer of 
the rectum. “A considerable number” of 
these lives might have been saved, Dr. 
George P. Child, geneticist, of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia School of Medicine, said 
last week, if the victims had known that 
(1) rectal polyps (smooth growths from 
a mucous surface) are inherited, (2) they 
are actually pre-cancerous, and (3) in 
time, they develop into cancer of the 
rectum. 

While this condition often skips a gen- 
eration, the Georgia scientist said, the 
potential susceptibility still exists, He de- 
scribed a family, traced for three gener- 
ations, which has produced four members 
out of seven with rectal polyps. The gran:- 
father died from cancer of the rectum, the 
father has recently undergone an operation 
for cancer of the colon, and two daughters 
have had multiple polyps removed. 

“It should be emphasized,” Child said, 
“that not every cancer of the rectum fai!s 
into this inherited category. But the factor 
of inheritance should be suspected wher- 
ever rectal polyps or cancer is found.” All 
members of the family in direct line of 
descent, he warned, should be examined 
before the possibility of this inheritance 
can be safely ruled out. 
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—— SCIENCE 


Atomography 


The physicists often remind us that no- 
body has ever seen an atom, much less its 





glibly about nuclear particles colliding, 
rebounding, chipping, and splitting. How 
do they know these things really happen? 


direct clues that the layman is poorly 


raphy has lately come into increasing use. 


eraphic plate. 


versity of Bristol 


the sensitive silver compound. 








enlarged, they give pictures like this: 












smaller nucleus. Yet they keep on talking 


Most of the answer is given through in- 
equipped to follow. But a form of photog- 


Employed to improve science’s measure- 
ments of nuclear particles, this technique 
now permits a direct view for the non- 
scientist of radioactivity, nuclear collisions, 
nuclear fission, and atom smashing. The 
trick is to make these things happen right 
inside the sensitive coating of a photo- 


In a new book, “Nuclear Physics in 
Photographs,”* two scientists of the Uni- 
(England) offer a 
spectacular view of what goes on in the 
submicroscopic world of the atom. It was 
made possible, they explain, by using 
emulsions much thicker than those of ordi- 
nary photography, giving depth for the 
action to take place. In addition, the emul- 
sion is considerably richer than usual in 


Trails of the Atom: “Exposure” takes 
place in the dark. Atomic particles, shoot- 
ing through the emulsion, reduce the silver 
toa series of grains that show their path. 
The plate is developed and fixed like a 
photograph, then searched with a micro- 
scope for the telltale trails. Enormously 
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1 om ‘Nuclear Physics in hotograp s xfor ) 
Is The center of this “star” shows where a 
9 ‘ver atom in the coating was struck and 
bs ‘chattered by a cosmic ray. Each diverging 
ll streak was formed by a part of the atom. 
of n the original plate, 25 fragments could 
d be counted. Cosmic-ray photographs of this 
ce *NucLeaR PHysics 1N Puotocrarus. By C. F 
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and full weight of Gaylord Kraft 
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Look .. . No Hands! 


Convenient, these General Order from your local General 
Electric Water Coolers! And Electric dealer. General Electric 
economical, too. Only about Company, Air Conditioning De- 
2¢ a day is all it costs to partment, Section 8221, Bloom- 
operate in the average office. field, New Jersey. 
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Water Coolers 

















To crown a royal repast 
... FUNDADOR 


Brandy fit for the kings who 
have enjoyed it— Fundador, 
the pride of Spain’s leading 
brandy exporter, founded in 
1730. Rich in grape bouquet, 
a trifle sweeter than brandy 
of other countries, it is the 


perfect post-dinner luxury. Qa Pein Done“ 
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sort are usually made by placing a nuc!ear 
photographic plate, in its original factory 
wrapping, on a mountaintop or carrying it 
aloft in an airplane or balloon. 

Radioactivity: To observe radicac- 
tivity, the scientists sprinkled tiny specks 
of radium on the photographic plate. Here 
is what happened: 


: . ee coastal 
From ‘‘Nuclear Physics is Photographs’’ (Oxford) 


The photograph, the authors explain, 
“shows the tracks of alpha-particles [nuclei 
of helium atoms emitted by radium] radi- 
ating from a single area of small extent in 
the center of the star. It illustrates the 
great number of particles emitted from a 
quantity of radium too small to be visible 
under the microscope. Since only one in 
100,000 of the radium nuclei will have 
decayed during the exposure, the photo- 
graph gives an impression of the enormous 
numbers of atoms even in minute quanti- 
ties of matter.” 

Another example of radioactivity was 
obtained by mixing radioactive thorium 
into the photographic emulsion and leav- 
ing it in the dark for three days. This gave 
the view shown below, of four successive 
particles emitted in the stages of decay of 
a single nucleus. 


a= 


From ‘‘Nuclear Physics in Photographs’’ (Oxford) 


The Smashing Proeess: Arti{icial 
atom smashing is shown in the next ploto- 
graph. The parallel tracks were made by a 
beam of deuterons, the nuclei of heavy hy- 
drogen, one of the favorite projectiles used 
by scientists in atomic research. One colli- 
sion appears. It shows where a deuteron 
struck a proton, the nucleus of ordinary 
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1948 


Outdoors bitter winds are howling 
and the thermometer has tumbled 
nearly to zero. But indoors you’d 
never know it, for the modern heat- 
ing system has serenely continued 
with its job of maintaining even, com- 


fortable heat throughout the house. 


Whatever type of heat you use, 
the heating system in your home 
contains a good many pounds of steel 
--in pipes to carry warm water or 


steam, in duct work that distributes 


warm air and, of course, in the 


furnace or boiler itself. 


But there are many other ways in 
which steel is helping to keep your 
home snug and warm. Suppose you 
heat with oil. Steel tools and equip- 
ment extract the petroleum from the 
depths of the earth. Steel pipe lines, 
tank cars or ocean tankers move the 
crude oil to the refinery (built of 
steel). A steel truck delivers the heat- 


ing oil to your basement tank. 


If your home is heated with coal 
or gas the story is largely the same, 


with steel at work all along the line. 


Bethlehem makes all of the array 
of steel products needed in producing 
and transporting fuels, and in manu- 
facturing heating equipment. Steel 
made in our Bethlehem plants is 
serving in the myriad industries and 
activities that operate so that you can 
live and work in healthful comfort 


through the winter months. 


Helps to Heat Your Home 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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hydrogen. The deuteron rebounds at a 
small angle to the right, while the proton 
shoots off sharply to the left from a point 
of impact near the middle of the plate: 
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None of the photographs shows the nu- 
clei themselves. But the silver trails they 
leave are as clear as an airplane view of 
jungle clearings made by a bulldozer. 


Meteor Census by Radar 


Though the average person may see a 
few “shooting stars” during the course of 
a year, nobody knows just how many 
meteors flash through the upper atmos- 
phere. But radar methods are giving sci- 
ence a new way of making the census. 

Last August, the month when the Per- 
seid swarm of meteors intersects the ee 
in its orbit, Dr. Peter M. Millman of the 
Dominion Observatory set up a radar sta- 
tion near Ottawa. For five nights ra:dar 
echoes were noted, pictures were taken, «1d 
six experienced observers scanned the sky. 

Reporting to the American Astronoii- 
ical Society last week, Dr. Millman an- 
nounced these results: twenty photogra))is 
showing a streak against the background 
of stars, 1,100 visual observations of shoot- 
ing stars, and 3,700 radar echoes. ‘lie 
abundance of echoes gave an idea of !!1e 
vast number of meteors that must or(li- 
narily go unobserved. 

Radar reflections are believed to come 
not so much from the solid body of ‘ve 
meteor as from the trail of electrified «ir 
behind it. One advantage of radar is tat 
it gives the height of the meteor direct'y, 
something that can otherwise be learned 
only when the same one is photograph: 
from different directions. Millman fouid 
that most of the echoes came from 40 ‘o 
70 miles above the earth. 
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All steel yet 145 Ibs. lighter. 

Weighs only 320 lbs. including 60-lb. mounting 
channel. 

Full 36’ wide, more bearing surface. 

Torsional rubber mounted to tilt rearwardly. 

(Pat. pending) 

Rubber bearings resiliently resist and absorb shock. 
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Eliminates tendency to “telegraph’” noise to driver. 
Greater increased driver comfort. 

Tails always in down position when uncoupled. 
Improved ‘’‘Duo-Lock” positive locking. (Patented) 
%4" bearing contact between each cam and kingpin 
23 fewer parts—9 fewer moving parts. 

Greatest value at lowest cost. 


Write for Complete Facts 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers © 


Earth Boring Machines 


e Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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Transcription Boom 


In Louisville, Ky., the little 250-watt 
station WINN started a new program this 
Sunday. It was Proudly We Hail, a dram- 
atization starring big Hollywood names 
and sponsored by the Army as a recruit- 
ing plug. For the debut, WINN scheduled 
a half-hour prebroadcast, including a 
transcribed version of the presentation of 
a master record of the show to WINN’s 
station manager by Brig. Gen. Ray T. 
Maddocks, commander of the Third Ar- 
mored Division. 

The hoopla was justified. On Jan. 11, 
WINN became the 1,000th station to 
broadcast the Army show—the round 
number that gives Proudly We Hail more 
stations than any other regular half-hour 
show in American radio. For the program 
is on transcriptions—available to any sta- 
tion which wants it. 

The Louisville celebration was just one 
more indication of something the mush- 
rooming transcription industry well knew: 
that 1948 would be the biggest year in a 
big business that three or four years ago 
was hardly worth mentioning. 

The Pioneers: A _ transcription is 
simply a radio program, commercial, or 
announcement put on disks, tape, or wire 
and played back at a station’s conveni- 
ence. It has been a part of radio almost 
since it started. 

In 1927, a wily Scotsman named C, P. 
MacGregor quit Brunswick records to 
start what he then called an advertising 
record business. (It was MacGregor’s com- 
pany which recorded Proudly We Hail.) 
In Chicago in 1928, a black-face team 
called Sam ’n’ Henry got ideas for record- 
ing their WGN show and selling it to 
other stations. As Amos ’n’ Andy they did 
it—until NBC hired them for its live 
network show. 

Yet the transcription was for years a 
radio stepchild. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission required that it be 
identified as such before and after each 
broadeast.* Radio men were leery that 
listeners would reject the transcription as 
a phony substitute for live shows. Some- 
times they did—for the material on which 
the transcriptions were made often re- 
sulted in cracked, scratchy shows. Then 
science and a man named Crosby came 
to the aid of transcriptions. 

By 1946, science had developed better 
quality recording material and Bing Cros- 
by broke with all precedent to transcribe 
his show for network broadcast—over 
ABC. As Bing had proved almost every 
other way, the American public will take 
him any way it can get him. And this 
time he also proved to radio. executives 
that the listening public would take tran- 
scriptions. 


*On Dec. 5, 19146, the FCC excepted transcription 
identitication for material of one minute er less in 
broadeast time. Hence, as every listener knows, the 
flood of transcribed commercials. 
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Today, excluding obvious exceptions 
like news programs, almost any type show 
is available to any size station. There is 
even a transcription “network,” the Key- 
stone Broadcasting System, which has tied 
together 825 small stations “beyond Met- 
ropolitan America” with recorded shows. 

Of the four major networks, NBC and 
CBS still refuse transcribed shows. But 
ABC and Mutual have taken happily to 
them and now list fourteen shows on 
disks, including Crosby, Groucho Marx, 
Morton Downey, and Breakfast in Holly- 
wood. But the bulk of the transcription 
industry is the more than 170 companies 
which turn out uncounted radio programs 
of a quality often completely indistin- 
guishable—and sometimes superior to— 
their live counterparts. 

The Advantages: Transcriptions are 
blessed with several advantages over live 
shows, chiefly program perfection and 
sales adaptability. Since fluffs can be 
dubbed out, songs resung, jokes retold, 
and even whole new scripts written, there 
is no room for error. Furthermore, there 
is no mad scrambling to meet a deadline 
—the attraction that really won Crosby. 

With the exception of the network 
transcriptions, the disks are open end, 
meaning that space is left on the record 
for the insertion of commercials read by 
local announcers. Since transcription prices 
are scaled according to population, an ad- 
vertiser in a small town can get a tran- 
scribed fifteen-minute show for as little as 
$3.75, while an advertiser in New York 
City usually shells out more than $1,000 
for a half-hour disk. 

To sell the most shows to the most pos- 
sible stations, the transcription companies 
have built up a fleet of traveling salesmen, 
equipped with catalogues, healthy expense 
accounts, and a notion of station needs. 
The salesman, next to program quality, is 
the focal point of the transcription indus- 
try—and the man who makes or breaks 
a company. 

The Companies: The biggest tran- 
scription company, from the point of gross 
sales, is the ten-year-old Frederick W. Ziv, 
Ine. Ziv has 24 shows on 850 stations and 
claims a 1947 gross of nearly $10,000,000 
—a figure his competitors are inclined to 
suspect. It was Ziv who last year induced 
Ronald Colman to sign for a high-class 
transcribed series of dramatic shows called 
Favorite Story. Now on 223 stations, Fa- 
vorite Story is paying Colman $156,000 a 
year—a large part of the $9,000 cost per 
show to Ziv. 

The newcomer to jump most success- 
fully into transcription opportunities is 
Louis G. Cowan, from whose nimble brain 
came the Quiz Kids. In a year, Cowan has 
built up a repertory of eight shows, in- 
cluding the Tommy Dorsey disk-jockey 
session. Last month Dorsey got some com- 
petition from Duke Ellington, who also 
turned syndicated jockey under the egis 
ef the Harry S. Goodman Radio Produe- 
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“WOULDN’T TRADE YOU” 


A recent new Dodge owner looked at his friend’s 
Dodge and said promptly and boldly—‘‘I sure 
wouldn't trade you.” 


That's the way it scems all over the country as 
each new owner likes his own car best, or even 
feels he got the finest car we ever built. 


We're mighty glad people feel that way, but 
here are the facts as we know them. 


All new Dodge cars give the same pleasure, the 
same thrill, the same soft, quiet and powerful 


performance. All of them are smoothest ‘‘ Afloat,” 
and lowest priced with fluid drive. 


They all provide a new world of riding and 
driving experience. Even so,—you too may feel 


you got the best car Dodge ever built,—and we 
won t mind if you do. 


SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 





Questions to answer when building your house... 
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0. Will window frames warp, rattle, or leak? 
A. Not if they’re made of sturdy Kaiser Aluminum. 





Q. Will heating ducts make your cellar ugly? 
A. They'll actually add beauty if made of Kaiser Aluminum. 


0. Will gutters and downspouts rust or corrode? 
A. They can't if they're made of Kaiser Aluminum. 





' 


Q. Will your kitchen become worn and outmoded? 
A. Not if your kitchen units are built of Kaiser Aluminum. 


More and better aluminum products—aady...with 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


WHEN IT COMES to building, aluminum 
offers the brightest answer to every 
question. 


Maintenance? Durable, weatherproof alu- 
minum needs none... and requires no 
painting. 


Ease of installation? Aluminum’s lightness 
makes it a cinch to install. Requires less 
manpower ... which cuts costs. 





Availability? Aluminum is now more 
plentiful than ever before... because Per- 
manente Metals, led by Henry J. Kaiser, 
has opened to manufacturers a tremendous 
new source — Kaiser Aluminum. 


In its first year of operation, Permanente 
Metals turned out 175 million pounds of 
plate, sheet, and strip aluminum. Almost as 
much as the entire industry produced in the 
most productive year before the war! 


That’s why you can insist on aluminum- 
made products... and get them! 
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Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 








Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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tions, the real specialty of which is re- 
corded commercials. Ellington will make 
more than $100,000 out of his shows, Dor- 
sey expects to earn more than $250,000, 
and Goodman hopes to reap $600,000 to 
$800,000 out of the Ellington program. 

Small wonder, then, that Pat O’Brien, 
George Raft. Guy Lombardo, Alan Ladd, 
and even Admiral Richard E. Byrd have 
found transcriptions the answer to their 
radio activities. 

The Cateh: But this sunny situation is 
not without its black clouds. An essential 
for the growth of a successful company is 
a backlog of shows—stacked up and ready 
to roll before the salesman hits the road. 
Last year James Petrillo tossed the tran- 
scription companies a curve when he 
banned all music recording after Dec. 31. 
Thus the best-set companies are those 
which beat Petrillo’s deadline, recording 
not only music shows but also musical 
backgrounds and interludes. Since a tran- 
scribed show can last for several years by 
rotation among stations, the well-stocked 
companies have no immediate worries. 
And as one executive pointed out, Petril- 
lo’s fight is really not with transcribers, 
who already pay musicians more than they 
eet for comparable work in live radio. 


Religion and Radio 


A must for every network and almost 
every radio station is the devotion of 
some broadcast time to religious programs. 
With few exceptions it is free time. Yet 
all too often it is wasted for want of good 
programming. 

Last week ministers and church work- 
ers were handed a remedy with publica- 
tion of “Religious Radio: What to Do and 
How.”* Its authors, Everett C. Parker, 
director of the Joint Religious Radio Com- 
mittee, Elinor Inman, director of religious 
broadeasts for CBS, and Ross Snyder, as- 
sociate professor of religious education at 
the University of Chicago and dean of its 
religious radio workshop, have left not a 
programming hint untouched. Their book 
even includes the suggestion that visiting 
speakers write thank-you notes to station 
department heads. 

“Religious Radio’s” instruction is based 
largely on the criticism that the overwhelm- 
ing part of current programming consists 
of talk—the adapted sermon. In concrete, 
though sometimes pedantic, fashion, the 
book outlines every step of every process 
for making religion a salable radio product, 
whether on networks or local stations. It 
also stresses that “religion, above all else, 
must treat the radio listeners as grown-up 
persons,” meanwhile avoiding the pitfalls 
of the propaganda in “one-way thought.” 
The remarks on these points make the 
book good reading for anybody connected 
with radio—in the church or out. 














*Reticious Rapio: WHat To Do ann How. By 


Everett C. Parker, Elinor Inman, and Ross Snyder. 


271 pages, Harper. $3. 
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an Easier Way 


BETTER HAY is made quicker with the F.M.C. 
Haymaker. Adjustable rolls crack thick stems to 
speed drying and conserve food values. It’s done 
with anti-friction ease of operation on 15 ‘lorring- 
ton Needle Bearings. 

These compact, lightweight, high capacity units 
lend themselves readily to simple, rugged con- 
struction. And Torrington Needle Bearings mean 
something else “that ain’t hay”— profit for machine 
builder, dealer and farmer—greater profits in terms 
of lower cost construction, greater saleability, 
power and maintenance savings. 

Needle Bearings have many features which can 
mean profits for you in machinery you design, 
build, sell or use. Call on the specialized experience 
of Torrington’s engineers, who will gladly help 
you adapt them to your needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





TORRINGTON ////2/; BEARINGS | 


Needle - Spherical Roller + Straight Roller - Tapered Roller - Ball + Loose Rollers 





How Air-Maze filters 
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kept “dirty” oil clean 
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for 3700 bus miles 


To show you what true full-flow filtration 
really accomplishes, our engineers took this 
photomicrograph of Air-Maze filtered oil, 
removed from a city transit bus after 3700 
miles of strenuous start-stop operation. It’s 
enlarged 400 diameters (each graduation 
equals .00025”), and reveals that the Air- 
Maze Type “O” filter left no particles larger 
than 5 microns (.0002” diameter). 


FROM A COLOR STANDPOINT, the oil is dirty. 
But it isn’t the color of oil that protects 
moving parts from abrasive particles. The 
important fact about this oil is that it is free 
of all harmful grit. 


PROTECTION LIKE THIS is possible only because 
Air-Maze oil filters clean all of the oil all of 
the time. (Conventional filters usually handle 
but 10% to 15%.) 

AIR-MAZE TYPE "'O” oil filters are now protect- 
ing America’s finest engines, hydraulic equip- 
ment, fuel systems—and are used in many 
other liquid filtration applications. If you 
design or build equipment using noncorro- 
ected, it will pay you to investigate the 
Air-Maze oil filter today. Send for new bulletin. 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
Note: Because most existing car and truck lubrication 


stems are not designed for full-flow filters, Air-Maze 
Type “O” are notr ded for repl t purposes. 

















The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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Salute: Man’s Mag 


In a closet-sized midtown Manhattan 
office, a small but eager Salute magazine 
staff toiled last week with a bright gleam 
in its eye. Off the presses and ready for 
the newsstands this week was a new Sa- 
lute which had the air of going someplace 
at last. Circulation was up from a low of 
about 108,000 to 234,000, with a 200,000 
guarantee. Gone was the strictly veterans’ 
appeal, and in its place was a picture- 
packed, breezy content aimed 
at men generally, ex-GI’s or 
not. 

Salute’s snapback was due 
chiefly to three men: the 
lanky, Lincolnesque, 36-year- 
old Jeremiah C. Ingersoll, 
publisher; the able and ener- 
getic Morris Weeks Jr., 34- 
year-old editor formerly of 
Young America, Look, and 
Pageant; and Vernon Pope, 
consulting editor, who was 
Look’s first editor and more 
lately the boss of Pageant. 

Yank Heirs: Salute got off 
to an unhappy start nearly 
two years ago with Yank as its 
model and ex-GI’s, mostly 
from Stars and Stripes and 
Yank, as its pioneers. Their 
dream was to capture a siz- 
able block of the veterans who, 
as GI’s had read Yank by the 
millions. 

But the first issue was still 
in the works when Frederick 
Woltman, The New York 
World-Telegram’s No. 1 anti- 
Communist beagle, gave the 
magazine a reddish hair shirt 
to wear. He accused its an- 
gel, Leverett Gleason, owner of Reader’s 
Scope and a prosperous comic-book busi- 
ness, of Communist leanings. Gleason later 
pulled out and so did Jack Horner, Sa- 
lute’s first editor and wartime editor of 
Yank’s London edition. 

But Salute’s woes didn’t go with them. 
Staff dissensions produced a hodgepodge 
of veteran-slanted articles and Yanklike 
pin-ups and cartoons which veterans 
thought they had left behind at separation 
centers. Ingersoll took stock, talked Frasier 
McCann—a grandson of F. W. Woolworth 
—into about a 30-70 ownership, and took 
over the magazine. When Weeks and Pope 
left Pageant last summer, Ingersoll hired 
them. Then he got himself an advertising 
manager, had him throw out the truss, 
pimple-cure, and sex-book ads, and start 
over from scratch. (The current “show” 
issue carries no advertising.) 

Team: Ingersoll, Weeks & Co. gave 
Salute a smooth-working team for the 
first time in its rocky career, Ingersoll (no 
kin to Ralph Ingersoll, PM’s founder) is 
the son of the late Raymond V. Ingersoll, 
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former president of Brooklyn Borough and 
gubernatorial campaign manager for A] 
Smith. A graduate of Amherst in 1933, 
Ingersoll knocked about the Middle West 
as adult educator for Hull House of Chi- 
cago, worked in steel mills, thought he'd 
like to teach school, and took an M.A. de- 
gree at Chicago before the Army got him. 
He was one of the original investors in Sa- 
lute and its first treasurer. 

The February issue of Salute bore the 
Weeks-Pope touch: a shrewd mixture of 
articles with picture stories as a change of 


Newsweek—Ed Werge! 


Saluters: Weeks and Ingersoll 


pace. Examples: “How You Can Retire at 
55” with $135 a month, “Interview With a 
Drug Addict,” “Breeding Ground for 
Gangsters” (a documentary on Harlem’s 
slums), and “Cute Trick From Switzer- 
land,” concerning Suzanne Toffel and her 
Hollywood-bound shape. 

To date, $200,000 has gone into Salute, 
and Ingersoll doesn’t expect to get out of 
the red until 1949 at the earliest. By then, 
he and Weeks expect to be giving Pic and 
True a run for their money. 


Governor vs. the Dailies 


Gov. James E. Folsom of Alabama, 
elected over opposition of most of the 
state’s dailies, boasts: “I don’t give a damn 
what the papers say about me so long as 
they spell my name right.” Last week his 
running feud with the press reached a 
crisis when he banned all daily newspaper 
reporters from his press conferences. 

Folsom charged: At the height of his 
victorious campaign to defeat Alabama’s 
“self-starter” amendment (permitting the 
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legislature to call itself into session), a re- 
porter for a Montgomery daily delivered an 
advance copy of his speech to opposition 
leaders. This, he said, made the reporter a 
“political agent” and not a newsman, 
therefore. only press association, radio, 
and weekly newsmen—none from dailies— 
could come to his conferences hereafter. 

Grover C. Long Jr., able and respected 
political reporter for the bitterly anti-Fol- 
som Montgomery Advertiser, readily ad- 
mitted he was the man Folsom meant but 
wouldn’t name. As to “political” activity. 
Long explained: On the night of Jan. 3, he 
went to a radio station to get a Folsom 
text. As Long scanned the text for high- 
spots, pro-amendment leaders due to fol- 
low Folsom on the air kibitzed over the 
reporter’s shoulder. But the speech never 
left Long’s hands. 

Two press association men quit as top 
officers of -the Capitol Correspondents As- 
sociation rather than go along with Fol- 
som’s suggestion that the association sift 
out “political agents” from reporters. 
W. T. Maynor, a weekly newsman who 
became acting association head, promptly 
called the governor’s ban “hysterical and 
silly.” 


U.S. News, Plus 


David Lawrence, the wealthy but work- 
ing Washington newspaperman who is a 
whopping private enterprise in hinself 
(columnist, The United States News, World 
Report, reference services, etc.), raised 
publishing eyebrows when he brought out 
his World Report two years ago next May. 

Why, the trade wondered, didn’t Law- 
rence simply add a foreign-affairs section 
to his United States News? 

Last week Lawrence, apparently fed up 
with duplicate staffs tripping over each 
other to put out two separate news maga- 
zines, answered the question: he merged 
World Report (circulation: 134,852 but 
light in ad content) into U.S. News in 
every way but title. The new name: The 
United States News-World Report. He 
took full-page newspaper ads to tell why: 
“A line can no longer be drawn between 
the news of national and the news of in- 
ternational affairs.” 

Lloyd Lehrbas, the former Associated 
Press man who headed a Wor!d Report's 
stall, quit—for personal reasons, said Law- 
rence—and took off for a vacation in Mexi- 
co. Otherwise, the staff remained intact. 


Class Angle of the Week 


A United Press story on Dr. Alfred C. 
Kinsey’s new book, “Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male” (Newsweek, Dec. 1. 
1947) , was right up The Communist Daily 
Worker’s alley last week, and no one could 
blame The Worker for rising to the oc- 
casion. Its headline: 

NUDITY FOUND RISING 
IN UPPER INCOME LEVELS 
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» «. that comes 78 miles through 


CONCRETE PIPE 


To get an adequate supply of pure water, 
the cities of Midland and Saginaw, 
Michigan, are constructing a 78-mile 
water line of concrete pipe. 

Bringing pure water to home and 
industry is only one way in which 
concrete contributes to better living 
in thousands of communities. All over 
America portland cement concrete pave- 
ment is saving taxpayers’ money and ren- 
dering long years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice at low-annual-cost. Firesafe concrete 
homes give thousands of families 
a lifetime of comfortable, low-annual- 
cost housing. For hospitals, schools—for 
dozens of farm uses— wherever firesafety 
and durability are important, concrete 
is your low-annual-cost construction. 

Whatever your building needs,a home, 
a factory, a barn, an institution, a pave- 
ment—choose low-annual-cost concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 





‘THE WORLD Is 
at home 


with your 


VICTOR 
LITE- WEIGHT 


16mm SOUND MOTION 


| PICTURE PROJECTOR 
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YOURS WITH 


SOUND MOVIES | 


Bring the world of travel, knowledge and 
entertainment into your living or leisure 
room with the new Victor Lite-Weight. 
Thrill to the thousands of free, rental or 
purchasable films available, as well as your 


, own personal movies. The Lite-Weight is 


) he | beautifully designed and priced at only $375. 


See your local Victor headquarters for home dem- 


onstration or write for new “At Home” booklet. 


Vitor Smimatoyry Vi Coporalion 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Oept. NW-5—Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York + Chicago - Distributors Throughout the World 

Canadian Distributors: GENERAL FILMS LIMITED, All Across Canada 


a MAKERS 


OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 





WILL LOVE 


ALFONTE 7 
CHALE OD HALL 


Give her a lacy valentine; give her 
flowers, too. But the finest way to tell 
your wife ‘‘I love you’’ is a weekend or 
a week at these superb hotels. Come 
down, with fer; there’s nothing like 
sun-drenched, sea-salted air—and the 
ever-changing ocean at your door—to 
bring rest and relaxation. Write for 


reservations and full color folder. 
1131 THE BOARDWALK 


etlantic City 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Ln, 


Ownership management 
for more than 50 years 








| due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
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For Land and Sea travel. & S 
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due to colds e 
or smoking 


VIN 


if 


Quick! Get relief from coughs, throat ir- 
ritation of colds with Vicks Cough Drops. 
So tast because -they’re really medicated 
with throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. Try ’em for fast relief! 





Relieved! 








TRANSITION — 


Born: AnNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 8 
pounds and 14 ounces, third child of 
James Roosevelt and the former Romelle 
Schneider, and namesake and seventeenth 
grandchild of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
in Santa Monica, Calif., Jan. 10. 


Divorced: On grounds of desertion, 
James H. R. CroMweE Lt, ex-Minister to 
Canada, was granted an absolute New 
Jersey divorce Jan. 8, from Doris Duxz, 
who divorced him in Nevada, also for de- 
sertion, in 1943. The limited New Jersey 
decree which he had obtained in 1945 for- 
bade either party to rewed, but did not 
keep the tobacco heiress from marrying 
Porfirio Rubirosa, now Dominican Am- 
bassador to Argentina, in Paris last Sept. 
1. “I have no plans to remarry,” Cromwell 
confided. “I’m a little afraid of women, 
especially when they’re young and good- 
looking. But you never can tell about these 
things. The ladies have a definite charm. 
I’m susceptible to it.” 


Died: A.sert M. Jounson, 75, million- 
aire Chicago insuranceman who secretly 
grubstaked the fabulous Death Valley 
Scotty from the early 1900s on; in Los 
Angeles, Jan. 7. “If Scotty has a gold 
mine,” Johnson eventually admitted, “I’m 
it. I gave him the money because I got a 
kick out of watching him spend it. Scotty 
paid me back in laughs for every cent I 
gave him.” 

> Cuartey Micuetson, 79, Democratic 
publicist; in Washington, Jan. 8 (see 
page 26). ; 

> Ricuarp TausBer, 55, Austrian-born 
tenor and composer, who sang Franz Le- 
har’s “Yours Is My Heart Alone” 15,000 
times and wrote the operetta “Old 
Chelsea’; after a serious operation, in Lon- 
don, Jan. 8. Three days earlier, complaining 
“T can hardly breathe and scarcely speak,” 
he had phoned his lifelong teacher, Eduard 
Lichenstein, in The Hague and _ asked 
despairingly: “Shall I ever sing again?” 
> Jimmy Kewry, 66, Greenwich Village 
night-club proprietor and a Tammany dis- 
trict boss; after a stroke, in New York 
City, Jan. 9. Born John De Salvio, the 
onetime featherweight boxer borrowed 
his Irish name from his manager in order 
to draw crowds in Boston, collected a 
cauliflower left ear as a souvenir, and went 
on to dole out shoes and sugar to the poor 
in return for their votes and to found the 
cabaret which the Duke of Windsor, as the 
Prince of Wales, once called “refined but 
rough.” 

> Ricnarp A. Knicut, 49, eccentric law- 
yer who stood on his head at the Metro- 
politan Opera’s opening in 1939 and was 
subsequently dropped from the Social 
Register; apparently from natural causes, 
in New York City, Jan. 10. Disbarred in 
1942 for “gross moral turpitude,” Knight 
later circulated leaflets excoriating legal 
lights as “crooks,” “jackals,” “thieves,” 
“orafters,” and “mobsters.” 
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WHAM Lil Then excite- 
eee ment —argu- 
ment! Roadside argument does 
no good, but a calm recording 
of facts can be of great value. 


“What to Do in Case of Acci- 
dent” is a booklet we give our 
assureds so they will know how 
to act and what information to 
get if they are involved in an 
automobile accident. 


What NOT to do in case of 
accident—is to be caught with- 
out proper insurance protection 
in a large, sound company with 
countrywide facilities. 


Practically every state in this 
country, and every province in 


Canada but one, now has a 
Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Law. Should you injure 
someone, or cause property 
damage, you may be obliged to 
furnish security up to thousands 
of dollars to satisfy any judge- 
ment which may result from such 
an accident. 


If you have Motor Vehicle 
Liability Insurance in The 
America Fore Group—with claim 
facilities wherever you may be— 
your insurance will meet the re- 
quirements of the law, will spare 
you delay, possible attachment 
of your car, and financial loss. 


We will gladly send you, with- 


out obligation, a copy of “‘What 
to Do in Case of Accident.” Just 
fill in the coupon below—send it 
TODAY 





AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, 
please send me a copy of your free 
booklet, “What to Do in Case of 
Accident.” 


Name 





Street 
City 
State 
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Cold Furnaces and Dim Prospects 


To those who felt the cold of winter 
seeping into their bones last week, fuel oil 
was national problem No. 1. 

In Detroit, a war veteran watched his 
9-month-old son die of pneumonia. He had 
been unable to get fuel oil to heat his 
Quonset hut. In Philadelphia, a dealer’s 
employe said hapless customers called at 
all hours of the night to beg for oil and “I 
feel like crying with them.” 

Inexorably, on the heels of the shortage, 
the gray market moved in. Strange people 
showed up in Philadelphia offices and 
offered “all the oil you want for 25 cents a 
gallon.” In New York City, some dealers 
hiked their price from 13 to 35 cents a 
gallon. The irate commissioner of investi- 
gation charged that one gouging whole- 
saler cleared $70,000 above his normal 
profits in one month, and sum- 


Was there any chance of quick relief? 
Certainly not right away. The industry 
was already pushing itself to superhuman 
limits. On Wednesday. Jan. 7, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute announced that 
oil refineries had smashed all production 
records for a week’s output. Over all, 
refineries were working at 99.4 per cent 
of capacity; on the East Coast they had 
pushed up to 111.5. This could not go on 
indefinitely. A few years ago, oilmen 
thought that to operate at 70 per cent 
of capacity was to do very nicely. 

The industry planned to spend $4,000,- 
000,000 for expansion during 1948 and 
1949. But if the money was there, time and 
steel were short. Last week, some experts 
estimated that it would take four to five 
years before the United States got all the 


averted. Continuation of the present spec- 
tacular rate of refining, an addition of 
needed oil tankers to the marine fleet, less 
and slower driving, a letup in the col! 
wave—all these might dampen the thre: 
to vacation driving. But relief depended 
upon a thousand intangibles, some of whic}; 
might go the wrong way. 

Meanwhile, the tangible © statistics 
loomed. Demand for gasoline was expect« | 
to be about 6 per cent greater than last 
year (when summertime spot-gas shor - 
ages showed up). Stocks, meanwhile, were 
only 0.7 per cent bigger than a year ago. 


LABOR: 


Third-Round Bell 


The third-round chant rose audibly from 
the labor camp last week. The major con- 
ference-table battles over wages were ye! 
to start, but already labor leaders were 
sharpening their arguments, freshening sta- 

tistics, and oiling their duplicat- 





moned dealers to produce their 
records. 

The Cause: Thus, the Eastern 
Seaboard and homes as far west 
as Wisconsin suffered from an oil 
shortage they had long been 
warned about (NEWSWEEK, June 
92, 1947). If with most Americans 
it didn’t reach tragic proportions, 
it was still uncomfortable. And if 
anyone thought the problem 
would subside with the sudden 
cold, he was mistaken. 

The secretary of the Middle At- 
lantic District Oil Committee 
warned householders from Penn- 
sylvania to West Virginia that it 
would be three and a half months 
before they could count with cer- 
tainty on enough fuel oil. Mayor 
William O’Dwyer told his New 
York City that for the next 90 
days it would get only 60 per cent 
of its minimum fuel-oil require- 
ments. 

The plain facts were that (1) 
demand for oil products had 
swamped the petroleum indus- 
try’s facilities and had increased 
even faster than its expansion 
program, and (2) transportation 
and storage-facility shortages 
had aggravated a general tight- 
ness of fuel into severe spot shortages. 

Where refinery capacity had increased 
150,000 barrels daily over last year, this 
was far short of the demand, which rose 
by 459,000 barrels daily. Storage facilities 
were so cramped and transportation means 
so overloaded that the stocks in the East 
and Midwest, ordinarily heavily replen- 
ished by the time winter rolls around, were 
10 to 15 per cent below demand as fall 
ended. No new tank cars had been built 
since 1945, and old age had cut the exist- 
ing fleet to 7,500 fewer than in 1941. 
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-- the real MCCoy-- 
right off the tanker-- 
~ ‘course you'll 
have To pay a 
little extra -- 





MacGovern © 1948 N. Y. Post Corp. 


oil it required. Until then, it would have to 
learn to watch its thermostat and speed- 
ometer carefully. It was that—or shiver 
and walk. 

The shortage was casting another ad- 
vance shadow last week. To lessen the 
distress, refineries were producing addi- 
tional fuel oil at the expense of building up 
gasoline stocks for next summer’s driving. 
In Washington, the Interior Department’s 
gas and oil director warned that next 
summer might see gasoline shortages. 

Some thought the shortage might be 





ing machines. 

On Monday, Jan. 5, the giant 
auto and electrical unions led off. 
From the United Auto Workers 
and United Electrical Workers 
came the identical refrain: Each 
would prefer substantial price roil- 
backs to wage increases. But 
neither expected prices to decline. 

The UE would therefore at- 
tempt to regain for its members 
as much as possible of the amount 
lost to price increases since 1915 
(the UE’s estimate: $13.03 week- 
ly). The UAW’s demands, still 
unformulated. would be decided 
Jan. 15. Already, some locals hac 
warned President Walter Reuther 
that they wanted 25 cents more 
an hour. Reuther, closely watched 
by his left-wing opponents, wou!:! 
probably not dare to set his sights 
much lower, even if he wished. 

Starting Time: Opening da! 
for the big guns of the thir 
round to start sounding off: nex 
month. The UAW would center 
its fire on General Motors (whose 
contract expires in April) ar 
would transfer the pattern 
there to Chrysler and Ford. T'ie 
300,000-man UE would go in'e 
action in February and Mar: 
when its major contracts reopen. 

Philip Murray’s steelworkers had sign 
a no-strike pledge that would hold un’ | 
1949, but they could and would sta‘ 








- talking wages as soon as their contra: 


allowed—in April. 

If John L. Lewis knew what he w: 
going to do, he was keeping it a secret. H 
contract permitted him to pick his ov ' 
showdown date; otherwise the United Mi: 
Workers contract lasts until June 30. 

In some relatively minor industries, ti< 
third round had already closed. Resul's 
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Setting higher standards of typing performance 


The Remington Typewriter with Keyboard Margin Control* and its time and energy saving features 


is the delight of the typist. It allows her to turn out more work, better work, 
with a conan expenditure of work-effort and time. With Keyboard Margin Control, 
the latest exclusive Remington Rand feature, the typist sets margins with on-the-dot accuracy — 
with the merest flick of her fingers. And the swift, easy action of the Remington KMC 
invites her flying fingers to flow smoothly over the keyboard. The letters 
you sign and the executive reports you see are produced with effortless ease 
and perfection. There’s no reason to be satisfied with anything but 
the best ... work done on a Remington KMC typewriter. 
Call your nearby Remington Rand representative, 
Let him show you 
all the Remington KMC Plus Values ... 
the Plus Values that set higher standards 
of typing performance 


—at the lowest net cost. 









THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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| i REMINGTON gane 
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*Keyboard Margm 
Control and 
KMC, T.M. 
Copyright 1948 by 


Remington Rand Ine. 


the Remington KMC gives you all 8 of these plus values 


No » 

Ring-free, glare-free, Ail 

Plastic Keys are easy on typists’ 
fingers, seve time and tempers, 





“When Acid 


Indigestion 
tries to crab 
our act, we 


take TUMS?”’ 


“YES,” says Costello, 


“‘never any question about who's on 
first with relief. It’s Tums!” 


Sure, Tums are always first—so handy, 
so dependable whenever acid indiges- 
tion strikes! Just one or two tasty Tums 
not only neutralize excess acid almost 
instantly—Tums also coat the stomach 
with protective medication, so relief 
is more prolonged. Tums settle sour 
stomach, relieve gas, heartburn and 
that bloated feeling in seconds. No 
soda in Tums—no raw, harsh alkali— 
so no risk of overalkalizing and irritat- 
ing your delicate stomach. No mixing 
or stirring, either—Tums are easy to 
take as candy mints. And when you 
can’t sleep because of acid upset, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums for a 
good night’s rest. Get genuine Tums 
for the tummy. Nothing handier, 
nothing szrer, nothing faster! 


‘Wwidht and day, oF home % 
alw . 
away, “WAYS carry Tutt? 
10¢ 
Handy Roll 


3-roll package, a 
quarter — everywhere 





TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 
(Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25c box today. 
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were interesting but not conclusive of the 
course the big battles-to-come would take. 
The CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(men’s wear) which asked 15 cents more 
an hour, had agreed to 12.5 cents. Harry 
Bridges’s West Coast longshoremen wanted 
18 cents an hour and settled for 8 cents 
from an arbitrator. Minor West Coast 
marine engineers’ and pilots’ unions had 
climbed down from demanding a 15 per 
cent increase and accepted 5 to 10 per cent. 
These agreements, however, did indicate 
a few trends: 
> Some unions would press harder for 
welfare funds and might scale down their 
wage demands in return. 
> Third-round demands might go as high 
as 30 cents an hour, but many would be 
settled for 10 to 15 cents. 
> For industry and the public there was 
some good news: Strike talk was at a mini- 
mum. More insoluble wage wrangles 
seemed likely to find their way to the arbi- 
tration table rather than to the picket line. 


TRACTORS: 


F erguson’s ‘Crusade’ 


Nine years ago, in Dearborn, Henry 
Ford watched Harry Ferguson, an Irish 
inventor, demonstrate a new lightweight 
tractor and a revolutionary system for 
linking it to farm implements. Ford saw 
the Ferguson system would save farmers 
time, money, and energy. He turned to 
Ferguson and said: “You’ve got it. I’m 
with you as far as you want to go.” 

Last week, the unique relationship that 
started with a handclasp wound up in a 


Ford and Ferguson: A $251,100,000 suit for a broken “partnership” 


United States District Court in New Yor!: 
City. Charging infringement of his pat- 
ents, violation of an “agreement of trust 
and confidence,” and a breach of the anti- 
trust Jaws, Harry Ferguson asked Henry 
Ford II, seven associates, the Ford Motor 
Co., and three affiliates for triple damages. 
The amount: $251,100,000, one of the 
largest ever asked in a civil suit. 

To support his action, Ferguson de- 
tailed a “plot.” Young Henry, by rewari- 
ing his top executives with stock in a new 
farm-equipment company (Dearborn Mo- 
tors), gave them a direct, personal in- 
centive to make and market their own 
tractors, said Ferguson. In November 
1946, they therefore ended the unwritten 
arrangement under which Ford had made 
306,256 machines for the Ferguson sales 
organization, and had conspired to: 
> Produce and market tractors and im- 
plements similar to Ferguson’s by copying 
the Ferguson patents and advertisements 
and by hiring Ferguson executives to se- 
cure secret Ferguson know-how. 
> Impede Ferguson’s continuation in busi- 
son by (1) compelling Ferguson’s imple- 
ment suppliers to sever relations with Fer- 
guson, (2) forcing Ford and Dearborn 
dealers to stop dealing in Ferguson trac- 
tors, and (3) interfering with Ferguson’s 
efforts to refinance his company. 

“This is not just another familiar case 
of an inventor and a small company fight- 
ing the greed of a monopolistic corpora- 
tion,” Ferguson declared. “It is a crusade.” 

Henry Ford II replied: “Many impor- 
tant facts are omitted, and others have 
been distorted and twisted out of their 
true meaning . . . The mere suggestion 
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Daisrance is no longer a barrier between you 


engined transports they supplant. They bring express 


and those you love. Thanks to the airlines you can 
get there and back in hours instead of days. When 
you travel by air, you have more time to spend with 
friends or family, extra time for profit or pleasure, 


ample time for a real vacation. Time... that’s what 
the airlines give you. Time! 


Fly Martin... Gain Time! 


speeds to every airline city . . . offer unsurpassed 
comfort and dependability. Travel with glamour... 
specify Martin airliner ... save more time! 


Proved in Service 


A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 
opening, as the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters 


‘ ‘ ‘ service. Via these advanced airliners, more Ameri- 
Time .. «translated into speed . . . is one reason why 

leading airlines the world over have standardized on 
Martin transports. For these fast-flying 2-0-2 air- 


liners are 100 m.p.h. faster than the previous twin- 


cans can clip hours from tedious trips... and gain 


Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


® MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft . 
Guided missiles © Out- 

standing commercial planes for both passenger and 

cargo service ¢ Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals 

Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Mar- 

tin Rotawings Division) « 
to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction ma- 
terial (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) © Stratovisio 
aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.) «© Aircraft ground-handling equipment 
(licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN 
RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living 
in far-reaching fields 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Vill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 

Yhe Glenn L. Martin Company, 

Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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9 re flame is hurrying up 
production in all kinds of American in- 
dustries. Flame scarfing, for instance—a 
process for removing surface defects 
from blooms, billets and slabs—has 
speeded up one step in steel-making 10 
times over swing grinding, 15 times over 
hand chipping. . . . Foundries, too, are 
using tongues of flame to remove pads 
from castings 50 times faster than before. 

Scarfing equipment is portable, light- 
weight, not expensive, easily installed, 
maintained and used. It is characteristic 
of all the applications of oxy-acetylene 
flame—for cutting, welding, hardening, 
heat-treating and many other processes 


well worth your looking into for ways to 
save time and costs in your manufactur- 
ing operation. 

NCG’s technical know-how, like 
NCG’s complete line of industrial gases 
and apparatus (including electric arc 
welding equipment), spans the needs of 
industry. NCG’s service and supply are 
available from coast-to-coast through 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
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a network of 73 NCG manufacturing 
plants and hundreds of independent 
NCG distributors and warehouses. 
Why not let your problems benefit 
from NCG technological leadership? 
You'll find NCG sales engineers able, 
seasoned, helpful. You'll also learn the 
details of famous NCG products like 
Sureweld Electrodes, Hollup Arc Weld- 
ers, Shield-O-Matic Continuous Arc 
Welding, NCG Flame Cutting Machines, 
Rego and Torchweld Oxy-Acetylene 
Cutting and Welding Apparatus. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
© 1948—-NCG Co. 
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that there has been ‘conspiracy’ or ‘unfair 
competition’ is ridiculous. The blunt truth 
about this relationship is that it made Mr. 
Fereuson a multimillionaire and cost the 
Ford Motor Co. $25,000,000 in the proc- 
ess.” 

Ford added that he continued to manu- 
faciure tractors for Ferguson for six 
months after the termination of the ar- 
rangement in order to give Ferguson time 
to find other supply sources. “Having 
failed to do so, Harry Ferguson and his 
conmpany now apparently hope to recover 
from the Ford Motor Co. for their failure 
_.. We will be very happy to meet all the 
allegations in the complaint at the proper 
time and place.” 


AVIATION: 





Preparing for A-Day 


The year 1948 spelled crisis to Ameri- 
can aviation: The United States Air Force 
was a pale shadow of its wartime strength: 
domestic airlines were in trouble finan- 
ciallv: a predicted private flying boom had 
failed to materialize; and to many aircraft 
manufacturers, facing a future barren of 
new orders, the postwar decline led straight 
to bankruptcy. 

Yo study this situation and make recom- 
mendations leading to “an integrated na- 
tional aviation policy,” the President last 
July named a temporary air policy com- 
mission with Thomas K. Finletter, a New 
York lawyer, as chairman. This week, in 
a 166-page report entitled “Survival in 
the Air Age,” the commission presented 
the results of five months’ work during 
which it held 206 meetings, made numer- learn and 
ous field trips, and heard 150 witnesses. — 1 train- 

Keynote of the report: “We need a new . With hie’ er- 
strategic concept for the defense of the P 
United States,” and “this strategic con- 
cept must be based on air power.” A-Day 
—tle day when the United States’ rela- 
tive immunity from atomic attack would 
expire—was set by the commission as not 
much later than Jan. 1, 1953. 

To bolster American aviation, the com- 
mission recommended a broad program. It Marchants 4 
included: passed 
PAn mcrease of $1,300,000,000 for the -» silent 
U.S. Air Force during the calendar year sy 
1948, and a further increase in the same 
amount for 1949, to achieve the air force’s 
goal of 70 groups and 401,000 men by 
A-Day. 
> More money to buy new Navy planes, 
although the Navy’s air arm is now “ade- 
quate.” 
> Merger of the Air Transport Command 
and the Naval Air Transport Service into 
one “Military Air Transport Service.” 
> continuing annual level of military 
aircraft procurement of between 30.000.- 


000 and 40,000,000 pounds of airframe arn | 

: é ’ ’ . ———) 
weight. This, plus long-range procurement & MARCHANT CALCULATOR: 
programming and dispersal of contracts Pisin _ = ‘ 
among various companies, should obviate Sere Seaanee ame 
Newsweek, January 19, 1948 
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any need for “artificial stimulation” of the 
manufacturing industry. 

P Assistance to research by construction 
of sixteen supersonic wind tunnels, au- 
thorization of long-range research con- 
tracts, and lifting of ceilings on scientists’ 
salaries. 

> Consideration by Congress of sending 
all first-class mail by air, and of inau- 
gurating air parcel post. 

> Continued competition rather than a 
“chosen-instrument” airline on interna- 
tional routes. 

> Centralization of all government civil- 
aviation activity, except the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, under a Secretary of Civil 
Aviation in the Commerce Department. 


Significance—— 

The report of the President’s commis- 
sion is the first of two on the subject. The 
joint Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
will issue its findings around March 1, and 
may reach greatly different conclusions. 

However, there is widespread agreement 


on the desirability of long-range procure- 
ment planning, better coordination of re- 
search and merger of ATC and NATS into 
one military airline. Action along these 
lines is not unlikely. 

Implementation of the commission’s 
more far-reaching proposals must await, 
and depend upon, the development of a 
“new strategic concept” by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Only after the broad out- 
lines of a new national security concept 
are drawn—and Congress has appropriated 
the necessary funds—will the aviation in- 
dustry feel secure. 


Airman’s Airman 


Even as a West Point Cadet, Maj. 
Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter was known 
as a man of distinction. A dark, awesome 
6 feet 2 inches, he was admiringly de- 
scribed by classmates as “all a man 
or woman could wish . . . with a gift 
for appropriate repartee . . . combined 
with a compelling manner... A real man 


... No truer gentleman than he is alive,” 

Last week, newly appointed by the 
President to replace James M. Landis as 
head of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Kuter was more distinguished than ever, 
In a State Department-type suit of slate 
gray, a wool necktie discreetly touclied 
with dark red and green, and highly yol- 
ished, squeakproof brown shoes, he extited 
diplomatic atmosphere. 

During the war, Kuter had proved one 
of the Air Force’s outstanding tacticiins, 
He served as deputy commander cf the 
Northwest African Tactical Air Force and 
commanded the Atlantic Division of the 
Air Transport Command. Since May 146, 
he had been acting as United States repre- 
sentative on the council of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization in 
Montreal. His excellent work in cleaning 
up the forest of technical regulations that 
throttle international aviation had, many 
believed, weighed heavily in his favor. The 
aviation industry hoped he would do a 
similar job in the CAB. 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Werseles 
Take Your Piek: Crowds at the 38th 
annual Motor Boat Show in ew 
York “look ’em over.” For $6,359 4 
salesman will take your order for 4 
55-mile-an-hour, 23-foot Ventnor 
Sport Runabout. If you like things 
more leisurely—and less expensive— 
the Beetle Boat Co.’s 12-foot Fiver- 
glas sailboat sells for $698 comp/ecte 
with sail. It is rotproof, leakproof, 
corrosionproof, and _— nonsinkale. 


Newsweek 











TEXTILES: 


Plastic Magic 


List Thursday fashion and trade re- 
port-rs jammed the preview theater of the 
Moi ie Carlo restaurant in New York. They 
were on hand for an eye-and-ear report 
fron. the American Cyanamid Co.’s textile 
resis) department on its latest magic in the 
mixing of plastics and textiles. The end 
proc icts: washable woolens, nonshrink cur- 
tains. children’s stain-resistant clothing, 
wrinxle-resistant slacks and dresses. 

Cvanamid had begun investigating the 
field about five years ago. Two and a half 
veal: ago the outlook had seemed promis- 
ing enough to set up the special textile 
resit) department. Last week, a good many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars later, ac- 
cording to conservative company state- 
ments (others said research and develop- 
ment costs had doubtless run well over 
$1,000,000). Cyanamid’s representatives 
beamed with optimism. The department 
had built up a substantial line of textile 
finishes, it was beginning to climb out of 
the red, and the potential market had 
only been scratched. An ultimate sales goal 
comparable with annual sales of dyestuffs 
($80.000,000 to $100.000,000 a _ year) 
seemed well within the range of specula- 
tion. 

Among the finishes exhibited last week: 
>Lanaset resin—Applied to wool fabrics 
at the mill, it controls shrinkage and im- 
proves crease resistance.. Dresses or shirts 
made of Lanaset-treated woolens are guar- 
anteed not to shrink or stretch by more 
than 5 per cent in five hand washings. Ac- 
tually the material is tested to withstand 
five machine washings and will usually take 
as many as twenty hand washings before 
shrinkage exceeds the 5 per cent limit. 
>Permel resin—A _ water-repellent finish 
applicable to a wide range of fabrics. Used 
in children’s suits and dresses, it enables 
water-solvent stains to be wiped off easily. 
>Sheerset resin—Gives a moisture-resist- 
ant crispness to sheer nylon, rayon, and 
cotton fabrics such as marquisette, tulle, 
and net. 

PLacet resin—Applied to Nottingham- 
type lace curtains, it gives durable crisp- 
ness and eliminates shrinkage. Curtains, 
when washed, need not be frame-dried or 
ironed, 

>Superset resin—Gives crease resistance 
torayon and other fibers. Suits, slacks, and 
dresses wrinkle less easily and wrinkles 
tend to hang out overnight. 

The finishes must be impregnated in the 
fabric at the mill. This, in fact, has been 
a major problem. Training textile-mill 
personnel to get a reliable, uniform product 
has proved a slow, difficult job. So much 
progress has now been made, however, that 
this year the fabrics will reach store count- 
ers in some volume. 

Cyanamid, as yet unworried by the prob- 
lem of wide consumer acceptance, will de- 
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b, You cant do this / 


BUT YOU CAN BUY SAME-SIZE MOTORS 
IN ALL THE DIFFERENT TYPES 


Interchangeability can’t make a poor motor good, but it does make 
good motors better—better because there’s no fuss or bother when 
specifications change. “‘Same-size” motors save time... trouble... 
money, and special heads aren’t headaches since a head that fits one 
motor fits them all. 















































That’s why R & M Uni-Shell Motors are the easy answer to instal- 
lation problems. Shell diameter, shell length, base mounting holes, 
shaft location, shaft dimensions, head fit, and bolt circle are sdenti- 
cal for all motor types in any one frame size. 





























This and many other excellent construction features make these 
modern motors quiet, cool running, good looking, long lasting. 
Whether you buy standard motors, special motors, or motor parts, 
you'll /ike Uni-Shell design. Write for literature. 

DIRECT-CURRENT 































SINGLE-PHASE 





ONLY THE END-HEAD CHANGES 


A change in the end-head opposite the shaft 
extension is the only external difference be- 
tween motor types. Polyphase induction 
motors are made in sizes from 1 to 30 h.p.; 
single-phase repulsion or capacitor-start, 
from 1 to 5 h.p.; direct-current, from 1 to 
7% h.p. Housings may be general-purpose, 
open, drip-proof, splash-proof, totally en- 
closed, or fan-cooled totally enclosed. R « M 
application specialists will be glad to work 


ork R & M UNI-SHELL 
with your own engineers on any powering MOTORS 
problems. 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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INDUCTION 
















































































MOTORS » HOISTS = CRANES » FANS » MOYNO PUMPS 
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WHAT! 
NO 


END MAN? 
4 


We play our program straight in Better 
Homes & Gardens. Our 100% service, 
cover to cover, screens out the folks 
looking for aimless amusement, screens 
in the readers who are intensely in- 
terested in better living. That totals 
more than 3,000,000 families, hus- 
bands and wives, whose buying into 
the billions every year means rich 
business for you. Are you getting it? 


Better Ho Mes 


Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, - 3,000,000 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 





Protect your _ : 
travel funds with 


| NATIONAL city nae OF _ York 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
rm. Springfield 2, Mass. 


F| Ut F 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 
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vote this year’s advertising and sales efforts 
to the mills and department stores. Mean- 
while, new products, including a moth- 
proofing finish, are in the laboratory. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Loan: Deciding against a Wall Street 
bond issue, the Canadian Government i:- 
ranged a five-year, $300,000,000 loun from 
the Export-Import Bank. The loan will be 
spent for machinery and raw materials, it 
will cover only a fourth of the $1,200,000,- 
000 deficit that Canada anticipates in its 
trade with the United States this year. 

Sale: The General Motors Corp. filed a 
registration statement covering the pro- 
posed sale of 399.990 common shares of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., an 18.9 per cent 
interest. GM had held the stock since 
April 1929, contemplating possible pur- 
chase of 100 per cent control and operation 
of Bendix as a GM subsidiary. 

Trains: The New York Central an- 
nounced it would reequip its 28 best trains 
with 720 modern streamlined passenger 
cars by October 1948. The new equipment, 
including ten more Diesel locomotives, will 
cost $75,000,000. 

Credit: To discourage bank-credit ex- 
pansion, nine of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks raised their rediscount rate 
from 1 to 144 per cent. It was the first 
change in the rate for member-bank bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve Banks 
since August 1937. 

Stock: The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. decided 
to issue an additional 1,500,000 shares of 
common stock, its third offering since 1915. 
The funds will be used to expand output 
from 950 cars a day to 1,500. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Industrialists: The Bell Aircraft 
Corp. of Buffalo announces a mechanical, 
self-dumping wheelbarrow with a three- 
horsepower motor. It can handle five times 
the load of an ordinary wheelbarrow, and 
doubles as a bulldozer or snowplow. 

For Infants: The Safety Diaper Co 
of Boston is manufacturing diapers whic 
are held in place with snap fasteners 11 
stead of pins. 

For Students: Science Associates ; 
Philadelphia is making a portable plane 
tarium for schools and other institutions. 
The movement of the stars can be show 
on any flat surface with the 3-foot, °5 
pound unit. 

For Manufacturers: 
Steel Co. of Reading, Pa., announced < 
new stainless steel which can be easy 
machined, rolled, and hammered. Prev 
ous stainless steels have not been maile- 
able and have been restricted to cast 
forms. 


The Carpenie 


Newsweek, January 19, 1948 
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You’re looking at tomorrow! 


One glimpse of the great new XB-47, 
built by Bocing for the U. S. Air Force, 
will project you far into the future. For 
here is an airplane startlingly different 
in design—as revolutionary today as 
was the first Boeing Flying Fortress in 
1935. It is the first bomber specifically 
designed to take full advantage of jet 
propulsion. 

How fast is it? The actual figures 
must remain a military secret, but its 
arrow-like lines and enormous powcr 
are enough to tell you it was designed 
for terrific specds. 

It’s a big airplane—roughly the same 
size as the famous Bocing B-2g—and 
can carry a ten-ton bomb load. Six 


turbo-jet engines give it a rated thrust 
of 24,000 pounds, which is the equiv- 
alent of nearly three times the power 
of the Superfortress. 

But the most significant fact about 
the XB-47 Stratojet is its radically new 
acrodynamic design. 

The slim, swept-back wing and tail 
surfaces, sleckly beautiful body lines, 
streamlined nacelle mountings and 
tandem landing gear look ahead to the 
era of supersonic specd. 

Boeing leadership in research and en- 
ginecring gave the nation the B-17, the 
B-29 and the new B-50. Now it opens 
new vistas for American Air Power in 
the realm of jet-propelled flight. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the B-50 bomber, XB-47 jet bomber 


and C-97 transport; for the Army, the L-15 liaison plane; 


and for six major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 


Boeing test pilots Robert Robbins and Scott Osler, 
who flew the Stratojet on its historic first flight. 
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[idation to Speak 


A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 





this week 


, HENRY 
y WALLACE 


SAYS 


“GET PRACTICAL” 


UR FOREIGN POLICY-—its effects 
O today and implications for to- 
morrow—can be seen more clearly 
in the American grocery store than 
on the Greek border or in Indonesia. 


We are paying for a big busi- 
ness, militaristic foreign policy with 
every loaf of bread we buy! The 
same interests which support this 
policy with appropriations of 25 
billion dollars for armaments helped 
kill the subsidies which kept food 
prices down during the war. Those 
subsidies cost two billion dollars a 
year. Since June, 1946, when price 
controls ended, American families 
have had 10 billion dollars—an 
average of $5 a week for each fam- 
ily—added to the grocery bill. 


The cost of our get tough” mili- 
taristic foreign policy is coming out 
of the living standards of our peo- 
ple. Our expenditures for munitions 
help the rich get richer, but they 
sap the very backbone of our de- 
fense—the health of our children. 


America’s resources must be used 
for productive purposes. We should 
be shipping plows, not guns. We 
should be supporting the 900,000 
veterans who are leaving college for 
lack of adequate subsistence—not 
planning to spend one and three- 
quarter billions to train our 18-year 
olds in the art of war. 


We need an offensive for peace. 
We need positive, not negative think- 
ing. We need a peace treaty with 
Russia, not Germany. We need a 
“get practical policy” instead of our 
fruitless “get tough” policy! 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... .-but 
are presented as a Public Service Feature. 

Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of "Invitation to Speak” 
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Blueprint for Disruption 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S annual message 
to Congress was primarily a cam- 
paign document. It seems to have been 
written chiefly in fear of losing extreme 
leftist votes to Henry Wallace. The 
basic philosophy it embodies is unmis- 
takable. It is the philosophy of the wel- 
fare state, the doctrine of salvation 
through bureaucracy. Free 
enterprise, free markets, and 
free prices are no longer to 
be trusted to stimulate and 
guide production and con- 
sumption. Everything is to 
be in charge of omniscient 
and omnipotent bureaucrats. 
Everyone is promised eco- 
nomic security, regardless of 
what he contributes to pro- 
duction. We are to have big- 
ger job insurance, bigger old-age bene- 
fits, bigger survivors’ benefits, bigger 
education. The government is to sub- 
sidize our medical care and our hous- 
ing. It is also to reclaim land, replant 
forests, build more TVA’s. On top of 
this, it is to spend in fifteen months on 
European aid alone as much as it used 
to spend in the same period before the 
war for all its purposes combined. 
Mr. Truman, by some miracle, 
the same time for “economy.” “Gov- 
ernment expenditures have been and 
must continue to be held to the lowest 
safe levels.” But the proposals he makes 
would immeasurably increase’ even 
present expenditures. And the Federal 
government is already spending in one 
year as much as it took it five years to 
spend just before the war. Of course 
all this money is to be taken in taxes 
only from “the rich.” 


is at 


HAT Mr, Truman forgets is that 
the entire wealth and welfare of 
the country depends upon production. 
The total amount of the national prod- 
uct is far more important to the aver- 
age family than any possible redistri- 
bution of it. Yet Mr. Truman’s schemes 
and taxes would undermine, discour- 
age, and disrupt production. It would 
destroy incentives. The producers would 
not be permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
their production, and others would be 
handed the fruits whether they pro- 
duced anything or not. 
Mr. Truman’s speech is a tissue of 
self-contradictions. He is for “free en- 
terprise” and “free competition,” but 


demands price fixing. He wants to “con- 
tinue price supports for major farm 
commodities.” But he declares that the 
price of food is too high and that it 
must be reduced by government edict. 
While prices are to be held down, costs 
of production are to be forced up. The 
minimum wage is to be increased from 
40 to 75 cents an hour. This 
would be a wage boost of 
8714 per cent. All workers 
above the minimum would of 
course insist on the mainte- 
nance of their existing differ- 
entials. Production costs and 
prices would be forced up 
enormously, and this might 
cause heavy unemployment 
even in spite of monetary 
inflation. If we can raise 
wages just by passing a law, and do it 
without such harmful consequences, 
why not $1 an hour or $2 an hour? 
Why stop anywhere? 

We must enlarge our industrial ca- 
pacity, continues Mr. Truman: “At 
least $50,000,000,000 should be invested 
by industry to improve and expand our 
productive facilities over the next few 
years.” But such funds could only be 
provided out of past profits and woul: 
only be invested if there were an invit 
ing prospect of future profits. Yet Mr 
Truman is shocked by existing profits. 
even though, as a percentage of the na- 
tional income (especially when prope: 
allowance is made for depreciation an: 
inventory replacement) corporate prof- 
its today are not at all abnormally high. 
Mr. Truman wishes to increase taxes 
precisely where the increase would do 
most damage to production—on_ the 
corporations that are the very mean- 
of the workers’ livelihood. He woul: 
do this in order to free some 10,000,000 
voters in an election year from all in- 
come taxes, and to create the short- 
lived illusion that present enormous 
government expenditures can be pai‘! 
for only by a minority, by “the rich,” 
by “somebody else.” 


= Regen TRUMAN’s program is dem- 


agogy run riot. It is a blueprint fo: 
disruption. He asks this country to 
imitate slavishly all the disastrous eco- 
nomic policies that have brought Europe 
to its present critical state, and he 
wants us to call this process Ameri- 
can “leadership.” 








Newsweek, January 19, 1918 





































TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Honorary Chairman 


LOUIS S. CATES 
Chairman of the Board 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 

COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 


JOHN B. CLARK 

President, The Clark Thread Co, 
JARVIS CROMWELL 
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William Iselin & Company, Inc. 
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Attorney 
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Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. 
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Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 
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ROBERT L. GERRY 
President, The Gerry Estates, Inc. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 
President 
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Chairman of the Board 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co. 
K. T. KELLER 

President, Chrysler Corporation 


GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
Coairman of the Board 
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JOHN K. OLYPHANT, JR. 
Vice President 


BENJAMIN O’SHEA 
Director 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EUSTIS PAINE 
Chairman of the Board, New York and 
Pennsylvania Co., Inc. 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 


President 
The Babcock and Wilcox Company 


GWILYM A. PRICE 
President 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
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WILLIAM WOODWARD 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
oe «6 2S 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 


407 ,107,962.29 
718,666,657.07 
State and Municipal Securities 57,051,663.76 
Other Securities 


13,104,635.86 


Loans and Bills Purchased . 411,395 ,076.93 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 4,961,155-53 


Banking Houses 12,050,009.00 


Interest Accrued . . . .: 2 966,920.05 
Customers’ Liability on 


Acceptances Outstanding . . 35423,804.39 


$1 ,630,727,884.88 


Total 





LIABILITIES 
Capel . « «© «© » «+ « » SI pOOROOeO 
ae 


Undivided Profits. . . 


$0,000,000.00 


~ « 26,528,256.11 $ 127,528,256.11 





Reserves: 
Taxes, Interest, etc. . . 
Dividend: 


Payable January 2, 


6,230,000.29 


a a ee 
. .$ 8,128,116.41 


I ,050,000.00 
Acceptances 


In Portfolio. . . . .« « «4,548,351.84 395795704-57 


1 ,492,339,863.91 
$1,630,727,884.88 


Deposits. . . ... 





Total 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to quality for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities $22,828,519.11 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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.in any awkward position you 

can count on Keller Nut Set- 
ters to angle in and perform nut 
setting operations with a steady, 
powerful drive. The body of the 
tool positioned at right angles to 
torque reaction acts as a lever to 
provide control when the nut is 
driven up tight. 


MAKES QUICK WORK OF 


f 


| Haro 10-GET- AT ences 


Workmen are keen about the light 
weight. Easy-to-hold handles 
simplify work in places inacces- 
sible to straight tools. Nuts can be 
driven or removed. 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4801 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Mich. 











Black Mass 


In the churchyard, all the gravestones 
with crosses had been knocked down. On 
the porch, a figure of Christ lay face down. 
Inside, the altar candles had guttered into 
a pool of wax. One candlestick held the sev- 
ered, singed paw of a white kitten and 
a number of partly burned communion 
waters. A Book of Common Prayer lay 
open with these words scored: “... give us 
grace that we may cast away the works 
of darkness” (Collect of the First Sun- 
day in Advent). 

That was the scene found on the morn- 
ing of Twelfth Night (Jan. 6) by the Rev. 
Richard Clough in his Church of St. John 
the Baptist at Yarcombe, Devon. The An- 
glican vicar reported to the Bishop of 
Exeter that the desecration of the thir- 
teenth-century church pointed to “black 
magic and has the hallmark of the work of 
a Satanist.” Furthermore, Mr. Clough felt 
that a black mass had been celebrated 
during the night. 

Demons at Work: Whether St. John’s 
had been intentionally desecrated or mere- 
ly raided by pranksters, this latest  blas- 
phemy recalled medieval and modern leg- 
ends of the secret celebrations of the black 
mass. This mass is said by devil-worship- 
pers in honor of Satan, and sprang up dur- 
ing the Middle Ages as a mockery of the 
church. Black mass ritual includes an 
apostate priest who intones part of the 
true mass backward in dog Latin. His as- 
sistants are a prostitute and a virgin. A 
truly consecrated host, stolen from a 
church, is abused by the demonic cult. 

Durine the summer of 1946. Alfredo 
Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of 
Milan, reported that certain persons “are 
trying to get consecrated hosts. which they 
profane and use for unmentionable pur- 
poses during their meetings.” Consecrated 
hosts had been stolen from a church near 
Milan some fifteen times in five vears. 

That the black had been cele- 
brated in this century was verified by the 
late William Seabrook, hard-drinking ex- 
plorer of the weird, who reported in his 
book “Witchcraft” (Harcourt Brace, 1940): 
“The black mass itself, when celebrated 
solely as a ritual, is not nearly as spec- 
tacular as certain lurid accounts of [it]... 
I have .seen it celebrated several times, 
twice in London, in Paris, in Lyons, and 
once within less than a mile of the Wash- 
ington Arch, in New York.” 


mass 


Atomic Churchman 


In the Southern Presbyterian Journal 
for Jan. 1, Dr. L. Nelson Bell of Asheville, 
N.C., associate editor of the semimonthly 
unofficial Presbyterian magazine, offered 
a solution for the tangled affairs of the 
world. Titled “Christian Realism,” Dr. 
Bell’s editorial outlined this plan: 

“Let the American Government issue no- 
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tice to Russia that she is to start the j»)- 
mediate evacuation of all territories into 
which she has expanded since 1942. Fur- 
ther, that at the end of one week one atoniic 
bomb will be dropped in a sparsely settle: 
area of European Russia and another jy 
a like section in Siberia—to prove that we 
can and will carry out our ultimaty 
Then, unless there is clear evidence |! 
our demands are being carried out, at 
end of five more days the next bomb »j 
be dropped on the Kremlin.” 


Newark vs. The Nation 


In the Nov. 1, 8, and 15, 1947, issues 
The Nation, New York journal of op’ 
ion, Paul Blanshard wrote three artic 
entitled “The Catholic Church in Medi 
cine.” “The Sexual Code of the Rom: 
Church,” and “The Catholic Church 
Education.” They criticized Catholic ic 
on medical practice, divorce, and birt! 
control. 

In a subsequent issue of America, Jesii 
weekly, Father Harold C. Gardiner, SJ, 
called the pieces “one of the finest “horrible 
examples’ for many a moon of mastery 
in the smear technique.” 

In Newark, N.J.. last week, Blansharil’s 
articles caused further controversy. Dr. 
John S. Herron, superintendent of schools, 
announced Jan. 8 that because of them 
The Nation had been banned from Novw- 
ark high schools, along with a magazine 
called Soviet Russia Today. Said Freda 
Kirchwey, editor of The Nation: “A seri- 
ous Offense against freedom of speech.” 


Religious News Serv}: 
Sidewalk Sermon: On Jan. /. 
4,000 street corners in Mem 
phis carried these words: “194i 
—Give God a Chance This 
Year.” The Baptist Brotherhood 
of the South made the plea 
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Which Girl 


GETS MORE WORK DONE? 


The girl at the right. The girl at the left? 
She’s just working harder. She must assemble, 
interleave, type and register information 
through many thicknesses of paper, correct 
carbon copies individually. 

But the other young lady types on a single 
sheet—a new Multilith reproducing master 


which already has the form on it in reproduc-’ 


ing ink. She makes erasures just ovce. Then 
from this ove writing, she quickly transforms 
blank paper into finished business records — 
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complete with form and written information 
—on a Multigraph duplicator. 


These amazing new masters provide few or 
many clean, legible copies—will even repro- 
duce themselves— make a master from a master ! 

A demonstration will show how the exclu- 
sive Multilith process can speed work-flow, cut 
costs, eliminate stocks of printed forms. Ask 


your local Multigraph representative, or write 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multigrap 


TRADE-MARK REG 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 


of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
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ORIGINAL V.V.0. BRAND 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 








name in power-lawn-mowers 


“"MOTO-MOWER*’ 
Why push a hand mower when you can 
drive a “Moto-Mower” ... builders of 
quality power mowers for twenty-nine years 

. write for literature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER 

is worth waiting for . 


Tle 5 a sees 489" 4071". 
MOTO-MOWER 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
css BES 1919 Company 
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Mr. Rickey Branches Out 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE was not a dry eye in the 

house—at any rate, thanks to the 
slush outdoors, there was not a dry 
shoe—when Branch Rickey stood with 
his hand on the shoulder of Leo Du- 
rocher last week and beamed on the 
working press. It was the first joint 
interview of the new year for the re- 
united brains of the Brook- 
lyn ball club. 

The scene was rich in sen- 
timent, but the boys noted 
that Mr. Rickey’s hand was 
in such a position that it 
could leap like a flash from 
Durocher’s shoulder to Du- 
rocher’s mouth. It did so 
when Lippy Leo was asked 
about his letter from Al- 
bert B. (formerly Happy) 
Chandler, concerning his reinstatement. 

“T’'ll tell you about the letter,” said 
the Lip instinctively. “It said—” 

“Tl tell you what it said,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Rickey, and sure enough, 
he did. In short, a joint interview. 

To make doubly sure that Leo would 
keep his lip fresh and strong for the 
spring season, the chief then turned the 
talk to football. This is something 
which Mr. Durocher is not supposed to 
know anything about. It was news to 
the world at large that Mr. Rickey 
knew anything about it either, but the 
great man removed all doubts by re- 
vealing that he had coached the Ohio 
Wesleyan team to a local pennant in 
1907. He even demonstrated the play 
that turned the trick. No one had ever 
seen a play quite like it before, unless 
you count “The Merchant of Venice” 
by William Shakespeare. The indica- 
tions were that the forward pass, the 
single wing, and the T formation were 
all invented in a bunch that day. 


OUR correspondent was more inter- 
OF cated, for the time being, in Mr. 
Rickey’s football adventures than in 
his baseball operations. It seems that 
certain unknown parties, named Bill 
Cox and Gerald Smith, left a foot- 
ball team on Mr. Rickey’s doorstep in 
a basket the other day. Clothed from 
head to foot in red ink, the little fel- 
low looked so cute that Mr. Rickey 
took him in. Dog tags showed him to 
be the Brooklyn Dodgers, of the All- 
America Conference. 
Now, this is an ominous develop- 
ment for the National Football League, 


which manages to be the great rival 
of the All-America Conference without 
admitting that there is such a thing 
as an All-America Conference. If cer- 
tain rich people turn up wearing their 
money, Mr. Rickey will hand the foot- 
ball Dodgers over to them for support. 
If they don’t, he will run the club him- 
self, with the repertory that 
knocked them dead in Ohio 
in 1907. Either way, the 
team will have Mr. Rickey 
for its sponsor, and that is 
bad news for the National 
League’s nervous sachems. 
Mr. Rickey, like him or 
not, is a man who handles 
successful ball clubs of all 
types. If they are not suc- 
es cessful when he takes them 
over, they get successful. Just now the 
NL cannot afford much more success 
by the AAC—especially in the New 
York area, where the Yankees of the 
young league gave the Giants of the 
old league a beating at the gate last 
season. 


ast fall the National League had 
harsh words with Arch Ward, the 
guest columnist of The Chicago Trib- 
une. Rufus Stanley Woodward of The 
New York Herald Tribune is unlike Mr. 
Ward in the fact that he knows how to 
write, but like him in the sense that he 
promotes an all-star charity game with 
a National League team every year, and 
does not care for the way the National 
League is acting in this connection. 

The Herald Tribune has a ten-year 
contract with the New York Giants, 
but the option to play the game rests 
with The Herald Tribune and Wood- 
ward. Mr. Woodward admits he is open 
to any handsome proposition from out- 
side sources. That is something to whet 
the appetite of the New York Yankees 
of the All-America Conference—and 
to make Admiral Jonas Ingram, com- 
missioner of the new league, lick his 
nautical chops. 

Meanwhile, admirers of the art of 
juggling will watch closely every move 
by Deacon Rickey in Brooklyn. I 
the third baseman trots to his posi- 
tion next spring and starts selling stock 
there, you will know that Bill Cox, the 
ousted football owner, has been mixed 
up with Bill Cox, the new infielder, and 
that the latter is probably in an office 
building somewhere fielding bunts. 
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Table Tennis: Payoff? 


Even though Dick Miles has been the 
top American for the last three years in 
a sport that claims 15,000,000 players in 
this country, table tennis hasn’t given him 
much of a payoff so far. He has about 100 
trophies, but his jaded eye lately cherishes 
only the ones he can use as ash trays for 
his own daily two cigarettes and his girl’s 
one pack or so. For his expert knowledge 
of the game, he has received free piano 
lessons in a teaching deal with a musician. 
Out of the five weeks of practice matches 
he plays before a tournament, he may pick 
up $10-a-set bets here and there. A scraw- 
nv schedule of exhibitions is believed to 
have grossed less than $1,000 a year. 

But things could be better, and Miles 
bluntly blames only himself and his be- 
havior in the 1947 world championships in 
Paris. “I was pretty cocky beforehand,” 
he confesses, “but I got the arm [table- 
tennis equivalent of ‘choking up’]. My own 
teammates told me they'd never seen such 
a case. [ was up against John Leach of 
England, a chiseler [purely defensive play- 
er], and I got a nervous cramp in my neck. 
Then it worked down my arm. Then my 
hand iroze.” 

Afterward, Miles promised himself that 
he would forget it. Instead, he finally wrote 
an article based on it. The title: “This 
Time | Won’t Choke.” Nobody bought it. 

London Trial: Unlike many a frus- 
trated author, the 120-pound Miles still 
had a chance to put his message across, 
with all expenses paid. Last week, he was 
on the seven-player United States squad 
that sailed on the Queen Elizabeth for 
the world title tournament in London 
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Feb. 4-11. On the entire squad, according 
to experts, there was only one title hope: 
the unique game of the innovator Miles, 
who stands only 6 to 8 feet behind the 
table on defense and presses his attack 
with a forehand drive that nobody has 
duplicated. Miles’s explanation: “It’s a 
circular stroke that puts plenty of top- 
spin on the ball and ends in a sharp wrist 
snap, and it would take too much time for 
other stars to develop it.” 

In European eyes, Miles’s position of 
American favorite is much less impressive 
than it would be in other sports. In the 
London tournament, already a virtual sell- 
out in an arena seating 10,000, Bohumil 
Vana of Czechoslovakia will be the de- 
fending men’s champion in a field of 300 
players from some 30 countries. The pres- 
ent women’s champion is Gizelle Farkas 
of Hungry. The rival that Miles is most 
worried about isn’t Vana but another 
Czech, Vaclav Tereba. The Olympian of 
the game has been Viktor Barna, a natu- 
ralized Englishman who has won fifteen 
world medals since 1930. 

Possible First: If Miles does get 
through, he will be the first American to 
win this championship, which originated 
in 1926. In the national tournament at 
Columbus, Ohio, April 2-4, he will try for 
another first; no man has ever won the 
U.S. singles title four years in a row. 

If he achieves both objectives, Miles in- 
tends to ask promoter Jack Harris for a 
$10,000 guarantee for a six-month North 
American and European tour. Harris may 
consider that a little high, but the 22- 
year-old Miles doesn’t think that he has 
much time left for a decent payoff. His 
reason: “After 24 or 25, your reflexes be- 
come too slow for this game.” 























i En Garde, Mama: Robert Dow may 
| be only 3 years old, but he handles 
himself with the skill of a polished 
duelist. He should. His father, War- 
| ren Dow of New York, is captain of 
| the 1948 American Olympic fencing 
team. The mother, Helena Dow 
f (right), holds a women’s foils title. 
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woo INSULATION 


Churches, rectories, schools, stores... 
every type building has been insulated 
for greater winter comfort, BIG fuel 
savings, by nation-wide Chamberlin. 
Chamberlin factory-trained experts in- 
sulate your building, lower winter 
heating costs, reduce summer tempera- 
tures inside with Chamberlin fire- 
proof, vermin-proof rock wool. 


Chamberlin has made over 214 million 
buildings and homes more livable. 
For maximum comfort, let Chamberlin 
insulate your building the right way. 
Fuel savings pay for the job in 3 to 
5 winters! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
SCREENS—STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
obligation. See phone 
book or mail coupon. 


Cs 
N 


Lay) 


Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 101 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services 


for (type of building) 








Name 









Address 





City. 











Queen of the Theater 


Through the big snow the night after 
Christmas, Katharine Cornell tramped 
across Manhattan, a sturdy, booted fig- 
ure who would never allow a mere nat- 
ural calamity to keep her from the stage 
where she rules these nights not merely 
as queen of Egypt but as queen of the 
American theater. With her record-break- 
ing “Antony and Cleopatra,” Katharine 
Cornell is crowning a career sketched here 
for Newsweek by Special Projects Editor 
Harold Isaacs: 


The offices of Katharine Cornell Produc- 
tions, Inc., in Rockefeller Center, New 
York, needed a photoprinting job done 
practically overnight. The name of a pho- 
tographer was plucked almost at random 
from a directory. Over the phone the 
job was described and the plea made for 
speed. “It’s impossible,” the photo man 
said. “But I'll do it because I’m in love 
with Katharine Cornell.” He had seen her 
perform in “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street” overseas, he explained, and had 
never been quite the same since. 

Katharine Cornell’s story is full of this 
kind of love. It is not the kind men have 
for pin-up queens. There is nothing con- 
ventionally beautiful about her. It is more 
the love that men and women alike can 
feel for an idealized woman, a make-be- 
lieve composite of what women aspire to 
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be, an exemplar of what many men seek 
in the wives and mothers of their private 
dream worlds. Katharine Cornell has given 
visible form to this dream in a long stage 
career now at its height. 

In her youth Miss Cornell was often cast 
as an adulteress, even as a murderess, be- 
cause, as Al Woods said: “She’s the only 
one who could get away with it.” He 
meant that she could somehow make her 
audience love her whatever she did on the 
stage. Later, as the only actress-manager 
in the country, she turned to such plays as 
Shaw’s “Candida,” “Saint Joan,” and “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” Chekhov’s “The Three 
Sisters,” and Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In these she could mix her own 
magic potions and even more readily trans- 
mute every woman she portrayed into a 
heroine who could command the ultimate 
love, or at least the pity, of those who 
beheld her. She is doing it today in the 
role of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, whom she 
plays as an overripe wanton ennobled too 
late by love for the great Antony. 

“Antony and Cleopatra” fulfills a career- 
long dream of Miss Cornell’s partner- 
husband-director, Guthrie McClintic.. On 
Jan. 14, it passed the previous American 
record for the play of 57 performances, 
made by Mrs. Cora Potter in 1889. On 
Feb. 12 it will top the all-time record of 
90 performances by Constance Collier and 
Sir Herbert Tree in London in 1907. Since 
then the play had been tried on Broadway 
only three times—by E. H. Sothern and 


As Saint Joan (1936) and Candida (1933) 


ke 


Cornell as Iris March (1926) and 
Elizabeth Barrett (1931) 


Julia Marlowe (1909), Jane Cowl (1924), 
and Tallulah Bankhead (1937). All fell 
flat on their distinguished faces. The pres- 
ent production is playing to New York 
standees every night. 

Milestones: This success is the over- 
flowing drop in the Cornell-McClintic cup 
this season. Last fall the couple celebrated 
their 26th wedding anniversary. Jan. 29 is 
the seventeenth anniversary of their joint 
career as actress-manager and _ director- 
producer, and on Feb. 16 Katharine Cor- 
nell will reach her 50th birthday. This air 
of long tenure pervades their entire es- 
tablishment. The McClintics have lived in 
the same house, a five-story mansion on 
Beekman Place, all their 26 years together. 
Miss Cornell has had the same maid, 
Eveline Drysdale, just as long. Her one- 
time secretary and now general mani:ger, 
Gertrude Macy, and McClintie’s manager, 
Stanley Gilkey, have been in the group 
for twenty years. 

In this most impermanent of all callings, 
the Cornell-McClintic group has about it 
a solidity and a ripe mixture of talent, in- 
telligence, and mutual devotion. It is large- 
ly because of this combination that neither 
wars nor depressions nor the gloom of 
decaying times have been able to halt Miss 
Cornell’s appointed entrances and exits, or 
the steady march of her triumphs as one 
of the great ladies of the American stage. 

Katharine Cornell played her first im- 
portant role as Jo in a London production 
of “Little Women” in 1919, scored her 
first success in “A Bill of Divorcement” in 
1921, played “Candida” for the first time 
in 1924, and won stardom as Iris March 
in “The Green Hat” in 1926. Five years 
later, on Jan. 29, 1931, she opened for the 
first time under her own management. 

The play was “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,” which she has since performed 
more than 1,000 times in New York, on 
the road, and overseas during the war. It 
grossed more than $2,000,000 on an in- 
vestment of $30,000. In 1934-36 her “fo- 
meo and Juliet” played a sensational 252 
performances and grossed more than lialf 
a million dollars. 

Of the sixteen plays produced under 
Miss Cornell’s own management, only four 
have been downright flops, six have been 
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substantial successes, and six smash hits. 
She has not been an innovator, but neither 
has she traded in the shoddier things of the 
theater. She has preserved a high artistic 
level and she has made money, too. In an 
age of declining standards, this has been 
no mean achievement. 

Age Unwithered: Katharine Cornell 
works at her craft with immense concen- 
tration and high emotional absorption. 
Few roles have been easy for her and she 
plays them all at maximum nervous pitch. 
But she has lived her dream, succeeded at 
it, and been richly fulfilied by it. She 
turns 50 now without the need of mincing 
denials or concealments. She does not pine 
for her youth because her art never needed 
youth to nourish it. In her “Antigone” in 
1946 no one had trouble accepting her as 
the 19-year-old sister of an actress actually 
many vears her junior. 

Miss Cornell’s admirers like to call her 
the First Lady of the theater, a title which 
she sensibly disclaims. Katharine Cornell 
does not have the facility of Helen Hayes, 
the uninhibited genius of Judith Ander- 
son, or the enameled brilliance of Lynn 
Fontanne. But she does have in her person 
and in her acting a distinctive emotional 
quality. She does not scintillate, she shines. 
She does not sparkle, she glows. 

To the living theater, she has been as 
faithful as Penelope, weaving and unweav- 
ing the threads of her constancy. (Her 
chief relaxation is, in fact, weaving fine 
cloth on a hand loom. set up in her living 
room.) She has never been captured by 
Hollywood or the radio networks, except 
once on the screen when she did a con- 
tributed bit for the wartime “Stage Door 
Canteen” and once on the air in a show 
for the Red Cross. Each time she was 
petrified with fear and vowed she would 
do it no more. On two earlier occasions, 
once to do “The Good Earth” and once 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” she 
briefly yielded to Hollywood’s pressure, 
only, after terror-stricken second thoughts, 
to withdraw her assent. 

There was more in this than single- 
minded devotion to the stage. Katharine 
Cornell has spent so many years and so 
much toil in mastering her stagecraft—a 
conquest in which she does not feel secure 
to this day—that she has never been able 
to face the new problems presented by a 
camera or a microphone. She is simply 
afraid of them. 

Roots of an Art: But there are other 
reasons, too. As an actress, Miss Cornell 
is indivisible from her audience. Each time 
she plays, it is a matter of the most pal- 
pable communication between her and the 
people out front. Without it, she is lost. 
She cannot even read effectively around a 
rehearsal table. Hers is the magic of each 
single living performance in the presence 
of people whose love and appreciation is 
the meat and drink and nectar of her life. 

In this relationship to her audience, 
there is a maternal quality that in an in- 
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verted way dominates Katharine Cornell 
both as actress and as woman. She was an 
only child in a home ruled by a father 
who was a rigid disciplinarian. Out of her 
lonely unhappiness as a young girl, she 
created a dream family of five children. To 
this day she can recite their names, ages, 
and particular habits, pets, and delights. 
She lived a dream life with them on a 
dream farm full of freedom and joy and 
goodness. 

As she grew up, the young Katharine 
had to divorce herself from this fantasy. 
But in its place, she wedded with the stage 
where she could make a whole career out 
of illusions. For a family of her own she 
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Cornell with Judith Anderson (1942) and Laurence Olivier (1939) ~ 


has substituted all the people out there in 
the many darkened. theaters to whom she 
gives, and from whom she gets, profound 
emotional satisfactions. 

It is, therefore, obviously no mere chance 
that Katharine Cornell’s greatest success 
has been as Elizabeth Barrett, the gentle, 
sick poet, dominated by a loving but 
tyrannical father. Nor is it strange that 
all her stage portraits are of women who 
face adverse fate with a kind of detached 
dignity, and through whom either love or 
virtue finally conquers all. Because her 
most intense need is for approval, it is 
beyond her art to play characters who an- 
tagonize or repel her audiences. She is 
never easy, as now in the first act of 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” when she must 
seem to be, even in part, a woman of 
dubious worth. With the freedom allowed 
by a confused and often contradictory 
script she finally, in the second act, makes 
of Cleopatra a warm and glowing woman 
who has found grace in a great love. 

She is irked when people do not under- 
stand this. When the play was in Cleve- 
land on its pre-Broadway tour, some high- 
school girls waited for her at the stage 
door and one of them said: “Cleopatra 
was a wicked woman, wasn’t she?” Where- 
upon Katharine Cornell, in the alley out- 
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side the Hanna Theater, delivered to a 
group of astonished girls a quarter-hour 
lecture, complete with excerpts from the 
play, to prove to them that Cleopatra in 
the end died for love. 

Ticket to Heaven: Katharine Cornell 
has no public life other than her life on 
the stage. Her existence is bounded by the 
theater, her home, her country place on 
Martha’s Vineyard, her few close friends, 
and her dachshunds. Of the outside world 
she has but a dim and often terrified aware- 
ness. She vacationed in Germany for years 
after Hitler came to power and never knew 
what went on there until long afterward. 
Two years ago she made a startled dis- 


covery of Jim Crowism when the president 
of Howard University was unable to come 
to see her play “Antigone” in Washington. 
Her reaction was to give quiet and un- 
publicized instructions to her agent not to 
book her into Washington again. 

During the war, when she was invited 
to take a troupe overseas, she at first de- 
murred. “I’m no sweater girl,” she said. 
“Why would they want to see me?” She 
finally agreed to go and, to the conster- 
nation of some of her friends, decided to 
take “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” to | 
the war fronts. It was her best, and she 
offered it in the spirit of the juggler who 
performed his act before the holy shrine. 

“T could not know what was right or 
wrong about the war,” she says now. “I 
know only that if I could give them relief 
from it even for a moment, I was justifying 
my existence.” This she did, with 142 per- 
formances of the sentimental love story of 
two nineteenth-century poets played some- 
times within sound of shell fire. Ex-GI’s 
who saw her still come backstage with their 
thanks now. One wrote to a Cleveland 
newspaper: “We were transported by her 
magic spell into a different and timeless 
world.” Such a tribute, multiplied many 
times, is Katharine Cornell’s ticket to her 
own private heaven. 
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Ring Without Steam 


Let Simonson protest and grouch, 
Each rocky ledge must sprout a couch; 
And all the stratified exteriors 
Provide three seats for gods’ posteriors. 


A man who is never at a loss to ex- 
press himself in one way or another, Lee 
Simonson is just as apt to turn to verse 
or prose as he is to his drawing board— 
whence have come the stage sets for such 
Broadway productions as “Peer Gynt,” 
“Amphytrion 38,” and last season’s “Joan 
of Lorraine.” The verse quoted above, 
however, was. inspired by Simonson’s lat- 
est and, in many ways, most significant 
commission of all: the décor for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s revival of Wagner’s Ring 
Cycle which began last week, as all Ring 
Cycles must, with “Das Rheingold.” 

In designing the sets for such a monu- 
mental enterprise (besides the Prologue, 
“Das Rheingold,” “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” includes “Die Walkiire,” “Sieg- 
fried,” and “G6étterdammerung”) , Simon- 
son, at heart a man of the theater, had his 
rebellious moments at “tradition.” “Tradi- 
tion” in the Ring is generally translated 
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why, he asked, must it take so long for the 
dragon in “Siegfried” to die—“almost ri- 
valing ‘La Dame aux Camélias’”’? 

Before most of these problems, Simon- 
son and Dr. Herbert Graf, most progressive 
of the Met’s stage directors, had to bow to 
implacable “tradition.” Seats and couches 
they provided—and what’s more, these 
were tailored with a practical eye to the 
heroic proportions of Helen Traubel and 
Lauritz Melchior, upon whose ample shoul- 
ders rests a large portion of responsibility 
for the Ring’s success. 

The horse they had to tolerate, but as 
little as possible. But the steam curtain— 
no. A little steam here and there to enable 
Alberich to change himself into a snake, 
but no noisy over-all steam curtain. The 
designer substituted clouds, quietly pro- 
jected. And instead of letting each princi- 
pal provide his own costume—and thereby 
clash with everyone else, as Miss Traubel’s 
gowns by Adrian used to do—they insisted 
that Mary Percy Schenck design all the 
costumes with over-all harmony in mind. 

Besides these matters of artistic con- 
science, Simonson and Graf had other, 
more practical points to consider. The 
Met does not possess the stage and light- 
ing facilities to put on anything particular- 
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twice this season. The matinee cycle be. 
gan last week, and the evening cycle starts 
Feb. 6. Last given three years ago, the 
Ring was dropped because the Kautsky 
sets, originally done in 1913, were tog 
worn and torn.* 

Valkyries by Projection: As cop. 
ceived by Simonson, the new sets are in 
the spirit of the Wagner tradition, i! dis. 
carding some of its literal realism. They 
depend heavily on lighting and on pro- 
jected effects. And with Graf’s coopera. 
tion, much of the action has been moved 
closer to the audience. The first act of 
“Die Walkiire,” for example, concentrates 
on the enormous tree, rather than the 
barnlike atmosphere of Hunding’s house, 

Those who like to see as well as hear 
the Ring may be assured that the major 
fairy-tale effects are still present and ac- 
counted for. The Rhine maidens, suspend- 
ed on their flying swimming machines, are 
more active and apparent than ever. Val- 
halla, looking a little too substantial, js 
projected on the new cyclorama. And the 
Valkyries ride, but also by projection. “I 
never drew a horse in my life,” Simonson 
said, “but I got along with the help of 
Leonardo da Vinci.” 

The snake in “Das Rheingold,” seen 
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The Met’s new Ring: Complete with a substantial Valhalla and Rhine maidens wired for ascension 


to mean that what Wagner did at Bay- 
reuth in 1876 is sacred and should never 
be cut—short of human endurance, that is. 

Horses and Seats: The matter of pro- 
viding seats on rocks was just one thing. 
The necessity for a live horse was another; 
Briinnhilde wouldn’t be Briinnhilde with- 
out Grane, her faithful steed, but a horse is 
hardly the answer to a modern designer’s 
dream. The use of a live-steam curtain to 
cover violent Wagnerian changes of scene 
was another annoyance to Simonson; he 
couldn’t hear the music for the hissing. And 
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ly complex or revolutionary. But what it 
does have, most opera stages on the road 
have less of. Hence, for the sake of the Met 
at home and abroad, it was important that 
the new sets for the Ring be as simple, 
yet effective, as possible. Economy was 
no more of a motive than it normally 
would be, for the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild raised $100,000 for the project. And 
never, said Simonson, had he had such 
support and‘ cooperation as the Met gave 
him. 

The Metropolitan is scheduling the Ring 


only for seconds, cost $800 and is suitably 
effective. But Simonson’s and Graf's pride 
and joy is the new Fafner, the «ragon 
Siegfried must kill. He cost $2,000 and 
has maple teeth and claws tipped wit!) rub- 
ber, lest the man who manipulate: the 
head scratch Siegfried. The tail, which is 
made of foam rubber, is worked by an- 
- other operator. Having a tail whicli can 
lash out at Siegfried is considered «uite 
a triumph. ' 





*“Die Walkiire” was remounted by Jone! /orgu- 


lesco in 1935. 


o Newsweek, January 19, !948 
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A billion-dollar investment 





is not enough 


(A personal message from the President of the Santa Fe 





Santa Fe’s total investment in road and equipment is well 
over a billion dollars. 


The exact figure is $1,341,266,143.94. 


Many people think a billion dollars is a lot of money— 
and it is. 


But all values are relative. For a small business an invest- 
ment of a few thousand dollars may be adequate. Larger 
firms require millions. 


A railroad deals in big figures because it must own not 
only tracks, but the land on which to lay the tracks; it must 
own not only the engines and cars which comprise the 
trains, but yards and terminals to handle the freight and 
passengers it carries. 


And we are face to face with the fact that for the Santa Fe 
today an investment of a billion three hundred million 
is not enough. , 


The New Western World 


Along Santa Fe lines in the West and Southwest, big things 
have happened. This territory, long the great American. 
frontier, has always been dynamic in its strength and 
growth, and has now truly “come into its own.” 


The states served by Santa Fe lead the nation in growth. 
In the past seven years the population has shown remark- 
able increases. Medium-sized cities have become new metro- 
politan areas, and new towns have grown up in many 
sections along our right-of-way. 


Coincident with this population growth is a great new 
expansion in agriculture, livestock, lumber, manufacturing 
and other industries in the West and Southwest. Steel, metal 
fabrication, chemical, plastics and many other new plants 
have sprung up. Employment is at an all-time peak. 


Santa Fe must expand, too, with the growth of these new 
developments, because Santa Fe is a very important traffic 
artery of this territory. 


People in the New West 


The people of this great New West are not the same people 
who have always been there. The war changed them. Their 
needs are different. There are more of them. More of them 
are new. So the total needs of the territory have grown. 

And that means Santa Fe must supply more and more 
transportation in the modern manner. 


The Cost of Progress 


Plans for Santa Fe’s development with the growth of the 
territory and for providing modern and efficient transpor- 
tation services call for large expenditures for additions and 
replacements. Only by the continued utilization of the best 
tools and facilities can efficient and economical transporta- 
tion services be provided. 


These are carefully thought-out programs for progress. 
And you, the American public, have a right to this kind 
of progress. 


Santa Fe now has on order more than $63,000,000 worth 
of new locomotives, freight cars and passenger cars—and 
that is in addition to the millions required for improve- 
ments in road property and existing equipment. 


The cost of modern railroad equipment is approximately 


twice that of twenty years ago; in some cases it is more 
than double. 


Expansion and improvement programs at today’s high 
costs of capital goods are dependent upon financial stability, 
of which the first essential is an adequate return on the 
investment. 

There is no secret or mysterious process by which a rail- 
road can secure money. Rates for its services must be sufhi- 
cient to produce adequate earnings, now and in the future. 
That is the only way a railroad can pay a fair return to 
those who already have money invested in the property, 
and the only way to obtain additional cash or sound credit 
necessary to carry On its improvement programs. 

We have an obligation to expand with the New West. 
The Santa Fe must go forward. . 


F. G. GURLEY, President — 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
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New-Style “Mr. Chips” 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WwEEK’s London bureau, sends this report 
of a new departure in England: 


The old school tie, about which much 
has been said and very little been done, 
underwent a sharp legal adjustment in 
England last week. Rugby, the famous 
“public school,” departed from tradition 
and named a 47-year-old solicitor with no 
schoolteaching experience as headmaster, 
to succeed the retiring “Mr. Chips,” 
P.H.B. Lyon. 

The newcomer is Sir Arthur fforde, who 
spells his name that way, without cap- 
itals.* Sir Arthur went to Rugby, where he 
was “head boy,” but since leaving there 
in 1919 has devoted most of his career to 
the law, becoming a partner in the London 
firm of Linklaters & Paines. 

Rugby picked a‘lawyer with adminis- 
trative, financial, and political background 
for significant reasons: Changing times 
have brought public schools up against 
serious economic, social, and __ political 
problems. On the one hand, public schools 
are becoming more expensive. On the other 
hand, parents are going to able to afford 
less and less. Moreover, to survive in a 
socialist economy, public schools are going 
to have to make provision for boys whose 
parents cannot pay anything at all. 


The Court and Color 


The United States Supreme Court 
cracked down firmly Jan. 12 on discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in educational 
institutions. In an unusually fast decision 
—issued only four days after it had fin- 
ished hearings—the court ruled that Ada 
Lois Sipuel, Negro applicant turned down 
two years ago by the University of Okla- 
homa law school solely because of her race, 
should be admitted immediately to the 
all-white school. 


Billy of Baylor 


For the last fifteen years the names of 
Baylor University at Waco, Texas, and 
its president, Pat M. (for Morris) Neff, 
have been virtually synunymous. A color- 
ful ex-governor of Texas, Neff treated stu- 
dents and faculty of the biggest Baptist 
school in the world to old-fashioned ora- 
tory, black string or bow ties and high 
collars, Baptist honesty and sincerity, and 
a hardheaded business sense. He was no 
figurehead. Neff had a knack for education 
and its problems. 

When Neff took over in 1932 there were 
only 91 on the faculty. Today 224 profes- 
sors and teachers instruct the current 
student body of 2,957 men and 1,243 
women. The campus has spread from 25 to 





*The archaic Tudor French spelling denotes 
ancient lineage. 
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40 acres. Aside from the five schools and 
colleges at Waco, there are also the Baylor 
Hospital, School of Nursing, and College 
of Dentistry at Dallas and the College of 
Medicine at Houston. 

But in 1947, things didn’t go too well 
for Pat Neff at Baylor. He invited Presj- 
dent Truman, a bourbon drinker, to the 
university to receive an honorary degree. 
The Baptist hue and cry broke out in {ull 
voice, but the President got his decree 
(Newsweek, March 17, 1947). 

Bible vs. Football: Meanwhile, Neff 
found himself caught between two fac- 
tions. The older Baptist church and sc)iool 
leaders felt Baylor should concern itself 
primarily with religious training. The 


Acme 


Baylor pass: Pat Neff to Dr. White 


younger graduates wanted the university 
to be up-to-date, cosmopolitan, and more 
interested in such things as_ sports—in- 
cluding a good football team. 

Last November, at 75, Neff resigned as 
president of the 102-year-old university. 
His retirement became effective Dec. 31. 
On Jan. 3, the board of trustees chose a 
candidate who should satisfy both fac- 
tions. He is Dr. William Richardson White, 
55, currently pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Austin. Last week on Jan. 7, he 
reluctantly agreed to leave after two years 
of ministerial work there and become 
Neff’s successor at Baylor. 

Six-foot “Billy” White, as his friends 
call him, is as dead set against liquor and 
gambling as Neff. Texas-born, as is Neff, 
Dr. White has been a student, teacher, or 
trustee of some Baptist college almost con- 
tinuously for 30 years. He believes that 


. “strong church schools are wholesome for 


democracy and education.” 

From 1940 to 1943, Dr. White was pre 
dent of Hardin-Simmons Universit: 
Abilene. Younger Baylor graduates were 
pleased to note that he traveled persouully 
with the Hardin-Simmons football teais 

As he prepared last week to take over 
Feb. 1, Dr. White sounded a prop! ictic 
note on athletics. Perhaps with an ey« on 
the 1947 Baylor football team’s last piace 
in the Southwest Conference, he said: “I 
don’t believe in the tail wagging the «og, 
but if we're going to have a team, we 
might as well have a good one.” 


* Newsweek, January 19, 1948 
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New York Central’s Pacemaker approaching Storm King Mountain along the Hudson River 


Building the New for New York Central 


Passengers on the famed Water Level Route are fortu- 
nate. For upon these silvery rails, and along these 
scenic stretches, the Central’s hundred million dollar 
new equipment program is taking thrilling form. 

In increasing numbers, travelers on the New York 
Central enjoy the matchless luxury and convenience of 
gleaming, all-stainless steel trains built by Budd. 

The new Pacemakers, first post-war streamliners 
to speed between New York and Chicago, are brilliant 
examples. Every car in these favorite, all-coach trains, 
has been designed and built since the war. Within, new 
and welcome features await you . . . restful, reclining 
individual seats ... perfect climate control... spacious, 


beautifully appointed rest-rooms. 


In your diner the dining space extends the full 
length of the car, and the car adjoining offers a luxuri- 
ous lounge where refreshments are served. This is 
in addition to the new observation lounge which com- 
pletes these wonder trains. 

Others of the Central’s great name trains are being 


similarly equipped with Budd cars of imaginative 


beauty and strong, all-stainless steel construction ... 


including the revolutionary new Budd sleeping cars. 

Yes, along the banks of the Hudson today you'll 
see a new, flashing streak of proof... that the finest 
trains of this modern world are built by Budd—of 
all-stainless steel construction—for superior strength 


and safety. The Budd Company, Philadelphia. 
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Treasury Sleuths 


For anyone who thinks the quickest 
way to make money these days is to run 
it off on his own printing press the United 
States Government has a grimly dis- 
couraging answer—the T-men. In case you 
have forgotten, T-men are to the Treasury 
Department what G-men are to the FBI. 
And according to Eagle-Lion’s semidocu- 
mentary story of how they operate, they 
are every bit as effective when it comes to 
bringing in their man. 

The film “T-Men” concerns itself with 
solving the fictitious “Shanghai Paper 
Case”—actually a composite of several 
cases in Treasury Department files. With a 
scholarly attention to the details of dis- 
guise which would never occur to the stand- 
ard double-feature gumshoe, two 
department operatives (Dennis 
O’Keefe and Alfred Ryder) work 
their way into the confidence of 
an elusive counterfeit ring as the 
only way of getting sufficient evi- 
dence to smash it. 

This formula is as old as the 
first taut-lipped screen gangster 
who ever succumbed to the hot 
lead of justice. But a well-knit 
story, able direction, and a mat- 
ter-of-fact realism supplied by 
the Treasury Department itself 
have combined to give it an effec- 
tive face lifting. As entertain- 
ment, “T-Men” is a happy blend 
of worth-while document and 
nerve-racking suspense. (T-MEN. 
Eagle-Lion. Aubrey Schenck, pro- 
ducer, Anthony Mann, director.) 


In Old Bailey 


It is now time to forgive David 
0. Selznick for “Duel in the Sun.” 
Once again, with “The Paradine 
Case,” he has produced a fine 
movie. This Alma Reville-James 
Bridie adaptation of an old Rob- 
ert Hitchens novel is literate, ab- 
sorbing, and admirably acted. 

For a film that runs two hours 
and five minutes, the story is a simple 
repetition of one question. Did or did not 
Mrs. Paradine (Valli) murder her blind 
husband in order to marry her lover 
(Louis Jourdan)? The defense attorney 
(Gregory Peck) believes in her innocence, 
but by the time he begins to suspect that 
his beautiful client is more sinner than 
saint, he has become hopelessly infatuated 
with her. 

More than half of the screen play is 
devoted to Mrs. Paradine’s trial in the 
Old Bailey and, necessarily, involves con- 
siderably more talk than action. It took a 
bit of doing to create suspense and main- 
tain it for the long-delayed climax, but 
Alfred Hitchcock, aided by Lee Garmes’s 


restless and revealing camera, does just 
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that, with time out for characterization 
and productional detail. 

With all credit to Hitchcock’s shrewd 
direction and a superior script, it is the 
cast that establishes “The Paradine Case” 
as one of the season’s outstanding films. 
Two of the actors are Selznick imports. 
Valli, an Italian star, is both an actress 
and, obviously, one of the screen’s most 
beautiful women. Jourdan, French, hand- 
some, and also a competent actor, con- 
tributes a sultry, Gallic intensity that is 
certain to appeal to both bobby-soxers and 
mamas. 

The more familiar players are even 
better. Gregory Peck is excellent as the 
embattled defense attorney who didn’t let 
his mind know what his emotions were 
doing. Leo G. Carroll is perfect, as always, 
as his opponent in Old Bailey. Charles 





Peck and Valli: Barrister loves sinner 


Laughton as a sadistic judge combines a 
sinister realism with a Gilbertian touch of 
“Trial by Jury,” and Ethel Barrymore 
gives a brief, interesting characterization 
as his tremulous wife. 

Just as good are Charles Coburn as Mrs. 
Paradine’s family lawyer and Joan Tetzel 
as his precocious daughter. However, the 
most difficult role and, possibly, the most 
rewarding, is that of Ann Todd as Gregory 
Peck’s remarkably understanding wife. 
Competing with an all-star cast, Valli’s 
glamour, and the taut melodramatics of 
Old Bailey, the English actress contributes 
a human emotion to an otherwise cerebral 
exercise in refined melodrama. (THE Para- 
DINE Case. A David O. Selznick produc- 
tion. Alfred Hitchcock, director.) 


Shadow Sans Substance 


Great love stories, as Jean Cocteau sees 
it, survive the ages because people live 
them over and over. To make his point, 
the scenario-writing French poet has fo- 
cused his somber and compelling talents on 
the ancient tale of Tristan and Iseult. In 
“The Eternal Return,” the Cornish knight 
and Hibernian princess of legend have 
been transformed into a modern French 
couple named Patrice and Nathalia. The 
love potion they drink does its fateful 
work in a world where there are also such 
things as grimy cafés, garages, and auto- 
mobiles that break down. 

The resulting blend of tangible present 
and lyric past makes a hauntingly beauti- 
ful, though somewhat anemic, film. As 
Nathalia, Madeleine Sologne is 
lovely but as nearly lifeless as one, 
of Edgar A. Poe’s shadowy hero- 
ines. Jean Marais, as the beauti- 
ful hunk of man who worships 
her, is singularly undemonstra- 
tive. One feels that even in 
Cocteau’s enchanted-mirror world 
two people just don’t die for love 
unless there is some evidence of a 
Grand Passion around somewhere. 
(Tue Erernat Return. Discina 
International Films. André 
Paulve, producer, Jean Delannoy, 
director.) 





Bum/’s Russia 


In Moscow, Tashkent, Lenin- 
grad, Baku—wherever in the 
U.S.S.R. there were beauty par- 
lors, barbershops, and other such 
gathering places—there was also 
likely to be a picture of Clark 
Gable or some other Hollywood 
luminary pinned to the wall. 
Finally last week the All-Union 
Cooperative of Artists became 
aware of the serious implications 
of such frivolity. In the Soviet 
capital the ‘newspaper’ Evening 
Moscow sounded the keynote for 
outraged proletarians: ‘This 
unique advertising of American cinema 
trash ... the output of trashy displays with 
portraits of . . . Hollywood cinema actors 
is categorically forbidden.” 


Low-Cost Color 


Hollywood last week took the wraps off 
a long-term trade secret—a new process 
for making color film which Eastman 
Kodak scientists have nearly perfected. 
The new film, which can be used in ordi- - 
nary commercial projectors, will cost about 
a third what Technicolor does today. With 
full color at last available to the low- 
budget studio, producers estimate that in 
three to five years black-and-white movies 
will be as dated as Theda Bara. 
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Art in the Factory 


No matter what the average American 
may feel about modern art—and especially 
its abstract manifestations—the practical 
application of modern art to modern liv- 
ing becomes increasingly apparent. This 
week NEWSWEEK presents the first of a 
two-part series illustrating the most recent 
developments in this trend. The following 
story describes how the engineers and 
planners of one industrial firm found new 
patterns in the straight design of a col- 
lection acquired by the company: 


Early this month, 40 shipping cases 
were packed up at the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, progressive museum in Hartford, 
Conn., and expressed to Minneapolis. They 
contained about the same number of ab- 
stract paintings and sculpture, touring 
under the label of the Miller Co. of Meri- 
den, Conn. From Minneapolis these works 
will proceed to Akron for March, to Balti- 
more for April, back to Milwaukee for the 


Modern art like this Mondrian... 
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month of May, then West. Over the next 
two years other Eastern states, the South, 
and finally various college centers will be 
initiated into a theory which, at least, dif- 
fers radically from that of other industries 
“sponsoring” modern art. 

“This is no Barnum & Bailey play,” says 
Mrs. Burton G. Tremaine Jr., art director 
of the company and wife of its owner. “Ou~ 
scheme is directed toward a small industrial 
audience—engineers and designers who 
have open minds, or they wouldn’t be in 
the business. We reach up to them, not 
down.” 

A leading manufacturer of industrial il- 
lumination equipment, the Miller Co. has, 
on specific occasion, installed as many as 
13 miles of consecutive fluorescent light 
tubes. Founded in 1844, and the onetime 
manufacturer of the brass “lamps for 
China,” which gave Standard Oil its ex- 
cuse for opening up a Far Eastern market, 
Miller’s current product is a “package” 
patented under the name of Ceilings Un- 
limited. These ceilings incorporate lighting 
(diffused, spot, dramatic, or natural), 
soundproofing, and airconditioning, and re- 
duce by as much as a third the cost of 
these three services independently installed. 

The Ceiling Factor: Appearance, a 
big selling point in this program, is stressed. 
Architects were urged to take the ceiling 
factor into consideration in drawing their 
initial plans, while the Miller Co.’s own 
engineers were lectured about modern 
form. To drive home a point at a pro- 
duction conference, Emily Hall, the art 
director who was soon to become Mrs. 
Tremaine, produced a Braque still life from 
her own collection. The idea got across. 
So, on her next trip to New York, Miss 
Hall bought Mondrian’s “Victory Boogie- 
Woogie,” an expanse of peripatetic check- 
er markings which the literal-minded ridi- 
cule as heartily as typographers admire it. 


... and this sculpture by de Rivera helped Miller engineers 


a 


From here the collection grew. New sic. 
tures were hung in the offices and n uny 
were lent to out-of-town art exhibits. \[rs. 
Tremaine made a point of never tu: jing 
down a borrower on the principle tha: the 
material was visually valuable and co ight 
to get around. Letters began to com» jn, 
inquiring as to the what and why o* the 
Miller Co.. and were they really “craft ney 
in bronze” as their antiquated letter sead 
stated? 

The stationery has since been str :am- 
lined, though there is not much the | om. 
pany can do about the 1860 factory i self, 
The modern building techniques Mille: ex. 
pounds are being reserved for the «om- 
pany’s new branches in Cambridge, ‘ass, 


and Utica, N.Y. 


Roll Call: Today the Miller colle:tion 
includes Picasso, Juan Gris, Braque, \lon- 
drian, Léger, Mir6, Kandinsky, Klee. and 
Lipchitz; the English artists Henry Moore, 
John Tunnard, and Ben Nicholson; A: ieri- 
cans Stuart Davis, John Marin, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Charles Sheeler, Mark Tobey, 
and José de Rivera. Each example was 
chosen for its relation to either «rchi- 
tecture or design. The resultant Miller 
products are of the geometric, or \on- 
drian-influenced school. However, wit! the 
development of new plastics, it is hoped to 
develop curving, free-form motifs in ceil- 
ings made out of translucent masses that 
will radiate light without aid of visible 
fixtures or attachments. 

Over the coming two years the collection 
will tour the country at the expense of 
interested museums. A catalogue sched- 
uled for March publication will accompany 
it. Embodying 25 color plates and a «lozen 
black-and-whites, the text, by architectural 
nonconformist Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
underscores every conceivable connection 
between building and modern art. The 
catalogue will sell for around $5, pre- 
sumably to schools, libraries, and the !ong- 
haired crowd. But it will be sent free to 
some 200 leading industrial designer- and 
architects.. The Miller Co. has a clear 
notion of the practical ends to which :mod- 
ern art can be put. 


Delicatessen Clowns 


On Dec. 27 the small Artists’ Gall 
57th Street in New York opened a one- 
man show by an artist named VW alter 
Philipp. It was not surprising that P° ‘lipp 
was unkown, for the gallery is a non: rofit 
enterprise dedicated to showing “the ‘vork 
of mature contemporary artists so that 
their work may be seen by the publi. and 
taken under the sponsorship of cor ‘ner- 
cial galleries.” 


y on 


The show was entirely of clowns. © here 
were clowns dressed in blue, in orang: and 
in black. Their faces were painted as ose 
of clowns should be, but the thing that 
struck every viewer was that behind each 
painted face Philipp had put the e' °rnal 
tradition of the clown: the tragicome:\y of 
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@ In 1947 the railroads hauled —for you—more tons of 
freight more miles than ever before in time of peace. 
They actually moved more carloads than in the peak 
year of the war. 


The dollars you paid the railroads for this service have 


| had to do a lot of stretching, trying to cover increased 
| wages, higher prices, more taxes—and to leave enough 


of a return on the money now invested in railroads 
to attract the further investment necessary to provide 
still better facilities. 

With the greatest peacetime traffic in history, the rail- 
toads earned in 1947 only a little more than half the 


| teturn they need to attract this investment. 


Why? Because since 1939 railroad wage rates and 


‘The Railroads’ Dollar can’t stretch 
any further, either! 


Wage rates, pay roll taxes, and 
costs of materials and fuel 
up 76%. 











Level of freight rates 
up 28%. 


Revenue per ton per mile 
up 19%. 





pay roll taxes—and the prices of fuel and materials— 
had gone up almost three times as much as the prices 
railroads are permitted to charge. 


But with faith in the future, railroads are going ahead 
with their postwar improvement plans. They are buying 
all the new freight and passenger cars, all the rail, all of 
many other essential items they can get. 


Everybody looks forward to the better service of 
the future — but tomorrow’s railroads depend upon 
today’s earnings. 

To make sure that railroads keep abreast of the nation’s 
needs, they must be permitted to charge prices in line 
with the cost of providing their essential services. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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INVESTMENT 


Prompting the selection of 
‘Magnavox is the realization 
that the finest in radio-phono- 
graph performance and styling 


is also the most economical 


investment. 14 superb models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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Hele! Lerindlon 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 














No matter what your business — 


Good Breath is Good Business 


Distinctive Cleansing Action — Delightful to Use 


Tangy Cinnamon - Clove Flavor 











PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 


COMPLETE fi © 8 
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Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... saves time and money .. . very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 


The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 134 
513 Olive St. + St. Louis 1, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 





U.S. Savings Bonds 





HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE 
GENEVA 
(SWITZERLAND) 
Restaurant, winter-garden, won- 


derful view of Lake and Alps. 


FamiLy MAYER, proprietor. 














- are more than 200,000 words, 
carefully classified, in the new Roget’s 
INTERNATIONAL Thesaurus. Dou- 
ble its former size, completely up-to- 
date, it’s the finest 
book of synonyms 
and antonyms in 
existence. 
1194 pages 
Plain, $5.00 


. ae $5.50 thumb-indexed 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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the great artist. Philipp’s father and 
grandfather had been French clow:. ; he 
knew the breed. And there on the alls 
were expressionist portraits of sor » of 
Europe’s finest—the famous Fre lin; 
from Italy, Willie Funke from Ger » any. 

Those who came to the gallery ' 
not just to admire; they bought. 
week the clowns were still ther 
would be until the show closed Jan 16~ 
but they were all sold. Most of ther had 
gone the first day. And big galleri<, jp. 
cluding the Associated American 4 ‘tists, 
were anxious to take Philipp unde: their 
sponsorship. 

Up From Bologna: But Walte: Phil. 
ipp didn’t yet know what he wou: do 
about the success which had come upon 
him in one short week. He was truly a 
man in a daze. Not long before, he was a 
waiter in a delicatessen on 58th Street and 
Third Avenue. “I knew if a man could wait 
on tables,” he said, “he could make a 
living.” The income which had once been 
his in Germany (where he was born 
ished with Hitler. 

Philipp came to the United States in 
1938. When his only son was shippec over- 
seas, he started painting again, something 


ame 
Last 
-and 


Van- 


Fratellini as seen by Philip) 


he had done only as a hobby in E :rope. 
“I found it very empty in his room,” he 
remembers now, “and I know how »oung 
boys suffer in a war.” The owner «! the 
delicatessen let him hang the works » nidst 


the salami and bologna. And there :lugh 


Stix, president of Artists’ Galler) 
them and arranged a show. 

But Walter Philipp, now “know 
the art world, was still bewildere: 
Christmas Day, just two days bef« 
show opened, his wife died. They ha: 
married nearly 25 years. And on . 
Philipp was 51. No clown in his sho 
more of a Pagliaccio than he. 
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Indiana Epic 


At the end of the jacket blurb for “Rain- 
tree County,” which begins with the mod- 
est assertion that it is “an epic novel of 
heroic proportions,” this statement ap- 
pears: “Though based on broad historical 
research, ‘Raintree County’ is not an his- 
torical novel. Indeed it evades definition, 
for it attempts no 
less than a complete 
embodiment of the 
American Myth.” 

In its way, this 
might stand for a 
complete review of 
Ross_ Lockridge’s 
sprawling, exasper- 
ating, tedious (in 
spots) , and exciting 
(in others), 1,066- 
page first novel— 
current choice of the 
Book-of-the- Month 
Club and winner of 
the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer award. The book, for which 
thousands of dollars will be spent in adver- 
tising and promotion, will be one of the 
years top best sellers. Whether it will 
enrich American literature is a question. 
That it will enrich the hitherto all-but- 
empty pockets of English teacher Lock- 
ridge, the coffers of the Houghton Mifflin 
Co., publishers, and eventually the film 
company, goes without saying. 

Typewriter Gusher: “Raintree Coun- 
ty” is indeed a novel of “heroic propor- 
tions.” It is also as loose at the joints as 
Paul Bunyan himself or a first draft by 
Thomas Wolfe. It spurts words ‘ke a 
nicked vein. It spreads everywhere, like 
beer slopped on a table. 

If Lockridge had found an editor as 
capable as Wolfe had in Maxwell Perkins 
this might have been a really magnificent 
work, Obviously there was no such word 
craftsman about. The result is one grand 
gush of words that makes the reader 
wonder what kind of English it can have 
been that Lockridge taught for five years 
in Simmons College, Boston. 

In brief (a word that perhaps should 
not be used in this connection) Lockridge’s 
book is the biography of a character named 
John Wickliff Shawnessy. It is also the 
story of an imaginary Indiana County. It 
is, beyond this, the story of America. And 
beyond that, the story of the human race. 
The action (as far as Mr. S. is concerned) 
takes place in one day. But it also takes in 
eternity, or at least a lot of it. 

{) telling of this mythical story, almost 
eve: human emotion imaginable is drawn 
in, :!though the stress is upon the physical 
aspects of love, which is, of course, the 
mo.i-mentioned emotion. There are count- 
less characters of one kind or another, good 
ani bad, but all “characters.” M-G-M 
knew what it was doing when it gave 
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Ross Lockridge 





Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore in Maryland. 















That beer of beers... 
As brightly brilliant 
Asa Maryland morning! 
Brewed leisurely 

In limited quantities 
To bless the throats 
Of connoisseurs 


Like you, yourself! 
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Lockridge $150,000. (RAInTREE County. 
By Ross Lockridge Jr. 1,066 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.95.) 


Miners of the Old West 


The centenary of the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia (1846-48), the discovery of gold in 
49, and California’s admission to the 
Union a year later afford an excellent ex- 
cuse for Alfred A. Knopf to reprint some 
notable but forgotten books about that 
exciting period in American history. 

In Knopf’s “Western Americana” series 
he has already issued Dan De Quille’s fa- 
mous “The Big Bonanza” and last week he 


— 


count of how the frontiersman worked oyt 
his own law as he went along. Hollyv »oq 
may have led us to believe that the m; ing 
camps were lawless places except \ jen 
vigilantes rose to put down the bad - en. 
Not so, says Shinn, whose book is a 1 jor 
masterpiece of historical research. He 
shows how the miners in the camps ne. ‘ed. 
wanted, and got democratic self-go: >y- 
ment. As he wrote: “The historian o: the 
future will consider the mining camp «s an 
episode of institutional importance, ca ‘ing 
light upon the national character.” 
Shinn’s brilliant picture of the camps as 
they were is not only enlightening but 
amusing, and in its animadversions \:pon 
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Bettmann Archive 


The Western miners (Colorado scene, 1859) worked out their own law 


The AUSTIN COMPANY 


brought out a less well-known but equally democracy it is of especial interest today. 





$T. LOUIS 3 


GUTH Lighting is available to meet every modern illumination need —for 
e 


in this pleasant, attractive drafting room in The Austin Company at Cleveland. 
offices, stores, schools, banks, factories, etc. If you are interested in lighting 


a uniform, well-balanced lighting intensity of more than 90-foot-candles 


Write today for valuable information about GUTH Troffer Lighting (as used World Famous Engineers and Builders 
2615 WASHINGTON AVE. 


for your business, you will want to take advantage of GUTH's 45 years 
in the Austin installation) and for suggestions on ifs use in your business. 


‘ GUTH Recessed Troffer Lighting in the all welded, rigid arch ceiling creates 
experience in the lighting business. 





interesting book, Charles Howard Shinn’s 
“Mining Camps.” This pioneer study of 
American frontier government has never 
been reprinted since 1885, but it reads as 
freshly as if it had just been written. 

Of New Jersey Quaker and New England 
Yankee descent, Shinn was born in Texas, 
grew up on a California farm, and studied 
at the University of California. At an early 
age he became interested in California 
history. He learned to write in newspaper 
offices before, at the age of 30, he went 
East to Baltimore to study at Johns Hop- 
kins under his old friend and mentor, 
Daniel Coit Gilman. 

There Shinn collated his California sto- 
ries and papers, and, while studying for a 
degree, prepared his scholarly ‘Mining 
Camps.” Scribner’s published it in 1885. 

Later Shinn wrote extensively for the 
magazines, but his inherent interest in 
natural history led him to become a mem- 
ber of the National Forest Commission, 
and he gave ‘the rest of his life to the 
cause of conservation under the impetus of 
the late Gifford Pinchot. 

“Mining Camps” is both history and 
political science. It is a study of a part of 
the American way of life, an engaging ac- 


(Mininc Camps. By Charles Howard 
Shinn. With an introduction by Joseph 
Henry Jackson. 298 pages. Knopf. §'.) 


Other Books 


Tue Stature or Toomas Mann. [ited 
by Charles Neider. 510 pages. New !):ree- 
tions. $5. Thomas Mann, novelist, ritic, 
democrat, and German expatriate _ has 
often been called “the world’s greate:' liv- 
ing novelist.” In his introduction to The 
Stature of Thomas Mann,” a new cr" !ical 
anthology, editor Charles Neider w~'tes: 
“To our art Mann brings solidity anc tra- 
dition, a great sense of form, intellc tual 
substance, and artistic longevity anc per- 
fectionism.” This high esteem and th: rea- 
sons for it are explored in critical © etail 
by some 58 essayists, including M nn’s 
talented children, Erika and Klaus. and 
such literary authorities as Joseph W_ rren 
Beach and André Gide. 

On Sucu a Nicut. By Anthony Q). yle. 
185 pages. Little, Brown. $2. The \ vung 
British actor, who directed the succ: -sful 
John Gielgud production of “Crime and 
Punishment” in England has writin a 
piece of good theater in “On Suh a 
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ut Night.” It is an absorbing adventure stery 

od and character study of persons who live 

ing through events one night on the fictitious 

ien British Mediterranean base of Palleria. A 

en. traitorous Cabinet minister is killed, the 

nor military governor fulfills his destiny, and 

He minor characters play their parts well. 

‘ed, Dreveat iN THE West. By Milton Shal- 

‘Th- man. 336 pages, Dutton. $4.50. From cap- 

the tured top-secret German documents and | est 

an personal interviews with high Nazi officers, fA5 ! BETWEEN 

‘Ing this former Canadian intelligence officer pANo: pesapoeort _— he FRANCISCO 
has written a historical yet vividly inter- gy sees j oan enna 

S as esting reporter’s report on why Germany Fastest to all intermediate points 

but lost (he war. His access to authoritative = shippess ship thousands of 

pon sources, as an officer helping to compile 


tons of freight millions of miles via PIE with 
safety, speed, economy and dependability! 
Investigate now! 


the official Canadian history of the war, 
provides answers to such enigmas as why 
ef Hitler failed to invade England after Dun- 
: kerquec, why the Stalingrad-Moscow of- 
fensive collapsed, and why the Wehrmacht 
lost the Battle of the Bulge. Indispensable 








hS to war historians. 
MA A FLAsk ror tHe Journny. By F. L. 
\\ \ Green. 307 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3. 
A thoughtful, rather slow-moving novel 














centering around the experiences of a pris- 





































oner of the Germans, plus the interlocking PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS = 
story of a young English woman’s diffi- CHICAGO « ST LOUIS * KANSAS CITY +» DENVER * OGDEN « ELKO 

culties adjusting herself to her before-the- RENO « ELY «© POCATELLO + SALT LAKE CITY «© SAN FRANCISCO 

war marriage to a German officer. Green’s LOS ANGELES * SACRAMENTO + OAKLAND 


fans, who know him mostly through his ex- 
cellent thriller, “Odd Man Out,” will find = 
this novel quite a surprise. Mainly philo- 
sophical in tone, it contemplates such red- 
letter questions as liberty and love, and 
shows little of the author’s proved talent 
— for action writing. But it is stimulating 
, reading. 

Au tHe Girts Wr Loven. By Prudencio 
De Pereda, 240 pages. Farrar, Straus. 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 














day. : ; 

wad © 82.75. De Pereda, whose careful and liter- 
seph i ate short stories have appeared mostly in 
) | the “little” magazines, examines unblink- 


» ingly some of the unpleasant realities of 
soldier neurosis in this volume—which the 
publishers call a novel but which is actually 
ited a? collection of related short stories, several 
ree: of which have already been published. All 
‘tic, the episodes deal with some facet of sexual 
a | frustration, and De Pereda’s forthright 


liv- f delving bodes well for our postwar litera- 
The [ ture. His talent for underwriting sometimes 
‘ical | Verges on the dull, and his attitude is often 
ne annoying m its youthful mawkishness and 
trae E Seli-pily. But, as a whole, the stories are 
tual B Mevins, despite their depressing subject 
: matter, 
per- 


reas PA TReAsury oF Snort Stories. By Ber- 
tail Pardue Kielty. 849 pages. Simon & Schu- 
an’s | Ser. 83.95. A collection of 70 short stories 
and — 0! the last 100 years, containing the cream 
rren of thal art form from Chekhov and Hans 

d ( hristian Andersen to Dorothy Parker and 
yle. E Richard Wright. This volume is refresh- 


200m tesa aunnon 1S) 





ung | Ing] free of the usual anthologist’s pets. 
sful 8 Miss Kielty has, of course, included a few oe | 





and |, Of them but her surprises are numerous, KENTUCKY STRAIGAT « ‘< 
and she has excellently balanced her col- Bourson Wuiskey 


oo) % ‘ esos %, 
chad lection to contain humor, suspense, ro- Willer * fae 
mance, and philosophy. (el, Masfillery 
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motor for industry 


With procurement of fractional horsepower 
motors still a major problem for manufac- 
turers of motor-driven devices, Bodine is 
happy to announce its new Type U motor... 
an available motor of completely new postwar 
design. Split phase construction, attractive ap- 
pearance, and early delivery date make it a 
natural for such devices as office machines, 
automatic phonographs, circulating pumps, 
air conditioning equipment, or any other 
machine requiring dependable fractional 
horsepower drive. 

Built-in thermal overload protection and 
generous oil reservoirs around sleeve bearings 
are design features of the new motor, as well 
as quiet operation to make it acceptable for 
devices that operate in homes or offices. 
The attractive gray hammered-effect baked- 
enamel finish is a selling point where appear- 
ance is a factor. 

Bodine Type U motors are available only 
on large quantity orders and in standard 
construction—1/20 and 1/15 horsepower at 
1725 rpm, and 1/30 horsepower at 1125 rpm. 

Write, today, for application data and 
other information. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, lll. 
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Political Progress Report 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE contest for the Republican nomi- 
TF ithe now enters its semifinal state. 
In New Hampshire in March, the first 
Presidential primary will be held. In 
April and May there will be several 
more. Although those primaries will, in 
general, be left to favorite sons, there 
will be a few real contests among major 
contenders which will provide plenty of 
excitement. Almost any candidacy can be 
snuffed out by a decisive de- 
feat, such as that suffered in 
1944 by Willkie in Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, those states 
that have no Presidential 
preference primaries will be 
holding conventions, making 
pledges and selecting dele- 
gates. Candidates are mate- 
rially expanding their organi- 
zations, opening offices and 
making more speeches. 

The prime question for five months 
will center on the identity of the suc- 
cessful contender. There will be many 
guesses, all of which will be highly 
speculative. Only by random luck could 
anyone predict an issue which must 
finally be resolved in the noise and 
confusion of the convention in June. 
All that can legitimately be done now 
is to record changing trends. 


EWEY’S prospects must be judged in 
D licht of his strategy. It is not wise 
to assume that Dewey is slipping. mere- 
ly because we hear more about Taft 
and Stassen. Some time ago, it was 
suggested in this column that he was 
deliberately holding back his active 
campaign in order to avoid the concen- 
trated opposition which usually con- 
fronts a leader. I am now certain I was 
correct in that interpretation. Dewey’s 
past experience favors such a course. 
He lost the nomination in 1940 after a 
grueling campaign. He won it in 1944 
without an active effort. Unlike Stassen, 
Dewey does not have to make extended 
tours and speeches to make himself 
known. His nomination will come, if it 
does come, because hardheaded party 
leaders in many states decide, after an 
examination of the field, that Dewey 
will be most likely to beat Truman and 
that the other candidates they have 
favored have no chance to be nomi- 
nated. Such a decision will not be based 
on an emotional, personal attachment 
to the New York governor, nor will it 
be born in an hysterical last-minute 


stampede. And that decision ean hari:; 
be made before June—possibly vey 
before the convention itself. 

Therefore, Dewey can lose nothing hy 
avoiding active campaigning for a tine, 
although he will no doubt have his 
major managers, Brownell, Jaeckle and 
Sprague, keep closely in contact with 
key people in all states. The basic 
strength and availability of Dewey c:n- 

not be much impaired by this 
strategy. The polls. still 
strongly favor him. New 
York, with its great number 
of electoral votes, remains 
the state indispensable to 
Republican victory. 
Taft has gained stature 
over the past months. He 
has made an excellent im- 
pression in his speechmaking 
tours. His Senate leadership 
has involved controversy, but so far it 
has not injured his chances. The Tatt- 
Hartley Act ceases to be a_ political 
issue. The President’s message dragged 
out almost every vote tray known since 
the days of Sockless Jerry Simpson, but 
still he shied away from repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This is proof that 
Taft’s labor record is no insuperable 
handicap. He may, by June, have most 
first-choice delegates and, if the Wall:ce 
threat seems to ensure Truman’s defeat, 
he may be the nominee. 

Stassen has gained not only by |i: 
success in bringing out the issue of 
commodity speculation, but by the 
progress of his speechmaking. His hope 
lies in a bold entry into state primaries. 
He is likely to enter Ohio against Talt. 
He will surely contest Wisconsin, Ore- 
gon, Nebraska and several other sta'es. 
His fate will thus be decided befvre 
the convention. - 





on great popularity. However, ‘iis 
famous dinner conversation, which e- 
sulted in a confusion of versions of «iis 
views, should teach him a lesson in 
reticence. Wallace has made an Eis: 1- 
hower blitz look more remote than ‘t 
did a while ago. 

Warren, Vandenberg, MacArth.’, 
Baldwin and Martin are all possi e 
nominees whose position in the running 
has not changed in these past few wees. 

The net of all this speculation is th 
Don’t bet that Dewey will not be now'- 
nated. Better not bet at all. 


"gee strength still rests « p- 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS Co., big name in guns and rifles, is noted for its 
craftsmanship. The plant is operated 100% on Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


Inside business 


® Clean cut, beautifully spiralled, the rifling inside a Mar- 
lin gun barrel gives a bullet just the right twist to keep it 
smack “on target”. . . 

Barrel after barrel is rifled at Marlin on automatic ma- 
chines—an operation of prime importance, and a mighty 
ticklish one. . 

First step after installation of these machines was con- 
sultation with Shell engineers. Operating problems re- 
ceived minute examination. Study was made of qualities 
needed in lubricants . . . particular attention was given to 
the required cutting oil. 

The recommendation—Shell Garia Oil—proved its ef- 
rectiveness at first using. It has since delivered faultlessly 
... during which time Marlin has turned out many hun- 
dreds of thousands of gun barrels. 


Marlin gives Shell Garia Oil due credit for its share in 
the success of this precision operation. The Shell Lubrica- 
tion Plan has been applied throughout the plant—has over- 
come a number of problems. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's com- 
plete and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and 
analysis of plant and machines; engineering counsel; ad- 
vice on applying lubricants; schedules and controls for 
each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure 
that the machines in your 
plant benefit by all that’s new 
in lubrication? Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Abraham Overholt’s boys hauling grain from a grist mill on Jacobs 
Creek were a familiar sight around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, in 1810. 
That good grain went into the distilling of the whiskey that still bears 
the name of its founder — still has the rich, robust, grainy taste 
and deep, inviting amber color that have made it a favorite for upwards of 
138 years. Yes, Old Overholt 1s one of the oldest brand names 1n the 
United States In fact, Old Overholt grew up with the country— 
This 
whiskey 
is 


and the good, straight, 5-year-old rye whiskey the name identrfies 
5 years old. ¥J 





today still offers the good taste that always stands out 
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Straight Rye Whiskey « Bottled in Bond * 100 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
New York, N.Y. 





